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THE TRAVELLER'S RETURN 


PART I 


CHAPTER ONE 

It was swinging, swinging in the wind, then, as the gusts rose, 
flapping and banging, then creaking, swinging again. It seemed 
to cry ‘ Help ! help ! ’ like a human being, and at another 
moment when the gale shrieked round it to sound a steady 
blast, an alarm to the world. Not a panic-stricken alarm, but 
a call to action ; for the small insistent noise could be magni¬ 
fied in the mind to a last trump, as if a mountain were to burst 
into music, to shake the cloud caps from its precipices, and sing 
against the everlasting tearing wind whose nagging it would 
support no longer, to sing from its tense ice a triumphant call 
to the valleys below, rousing the villagers, firing their quiet 
blood. So that behind the swinging and the flapping, behind 
the crying and the singing was a picture of men moving resolutely 
to action, of rising excitement, of crowds gathering, individual 
quiet men at first, then little knots of friends, then larger groups 
converging, swelling to the size of armies, a pouring of men 
into ever strengthening concerted action ; a picture of horses 
on the move, and women and children awake and watching in 
the streets and at the doors of their homes. The call of a Pied 
Piper to men only, no soft seductive music for children, but a 
fierce steady clamour, that did not so much entice the man¬ 
hood as push it fatefully to war. 

s ®? se _ of fate was behind, and concealed from, thougli 
mphed in, the flapping and the banging, the swinging calling 
individua 1 thing in the forefront, just as behind one small act 

indignation and later 

imnitn ?u aU mankmd > as ^ Christian religions were 
imphed m the crucifixion ; just as underneath a\iny snow 

and UiunVr^ fn 3 Tk™ 2 ’ sha ' tcrin S avalanche, rumbling 
ana thundering to equilibrium. To some one it is given to 

so fidfofI St0iy m ^ he formation, and one man may heir a call 

lhe tread 
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CHAPTER ONE 


0 

Second Lieutenant Rostrevor and his orderly stumbled their 
way through the rainless gale. Clouds were driving furiously 
across the moon, and there was enough light for them to see 
the black shape of an outlying building ahead. Rostrevor's 
enterprise was unofficial ; he had lost a signaller in the previous 
day’s skirmishing (it was in the early days of the War, before 
the trench lines had been established,, and farm villages were 
still in civilian occupation) and at nightfall he took one of his 
men, Private Hamilton, and set out to look for the missing man. 
A hopeless quest, probably, but dangerous and exciting with 
enemy patrols in unknown directions. The road lay between 
harvested cornfields, and there was no firing to be heard—only 
the tearing buffeting sound of the wind. It was as they ap¬ 
proached the dark building that this something became audible, 
swinging in the wind, flapping and banging, (hen creaking. 


swinging again. 

The building proved to be an estaminet to which some farm 
buildings also belonged, and the banging was the inn sign, 
rocketing in the gale. Rostrevor flashed his pocket torch. 
Hanging by the neck from the signboard was a young woman, 
and the flapping noise was made by her dress as the wind tore 
at it, furling and unfurling it like a flag. A black flag, because 
it was a poor, humble dress, Rostrevor noticed. The missmg 
signaller lay in a pool of blood under a tree in front of the inn 
door. Hamilton borrowed his officer's torch to search the 
pockets, and took a watch, some letters, and some money. 
Bottles and broken glass lay about. They cut the scarf which 
was hanging the young woman, and she fell heavily in a helpless 
heap. It was only then that Rostrevor flashed his torch further 
afield and saw two children, a boy and a girl, both looking like 
little animals asleep in the naturalness of their attitudes. They 
gave the impression of having bolted in different dir ® ct ‘°" s ^ 
rabbits, or of having been scattered by the wind and then shot 
at as they scattered by a good marksman—an expert sportsman. 
For they were both dead, with foreheads innocent of injury as 
in sleep. Perhaps it was then that the singing of the gale seemed 
to Rostrevor to be magnified to the clamour of an akirmi that 
he could feel the tide of indignation rising in the millions behind 
Kim and tear the steady march of the hosts He did not know 
what part his own signaller had played in the scene nor what 
the young woman’s role, nor what band of hooligans, what 
officers, what men had been there before him ; nor could the 
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empty bottles speak as to what their share of responsibility for 
this atrocity might have been. But he saw the children, the 
alarm rang and sang in his head, swinging him this way and that, 
swinging him to a mounting resentment such as to fix his will 
and to force him wilfully to offer his own life to the madness 
and destruction of war. That was in 1914. 

‘ I could castrate the b-s,’ he said to Private Hamilton 


as they turned away. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Fred Hamilton, who had not then acquired 
the habit of self-expression, and as Hamilton said nothing more 
the gale in Rostrevor's head seemed to abate, and indeed the 
wind actually lessened its fury over the fields as the two men 
groped their way back through the midnight. 

Lying awake in his valise Rostrevor thought of his own 
children, as he imagined they were going to be, and renewed 
his futile determination that they should not be subjected to 
war. For a moment he forgot the excitement and danger of 
his new life, and was in England—in England in the springtime 
with Sarah, his adored incomprehensible, inaccessible Sarah, 
who was now his wife. He thought of her as she was onlv last 
spring, not even his ‘ girl ’ then, and of himself as part of the 
setting—in his memory they were always out of doors ; and then 
he thought of her sudden moods of tenderness, of the touch of 
her hand, and of her warm living body close to his. And now 
that she had married him, while he still did not know her (thank 
God for the war that had brought about this consummation) 
he determined furiously, with the heady passion of his nineteen 
years to be true to her, to protect her and champion her, to 
guard her honour, to be her spotless knight. ‘ Ro$sie,’ he could 
hear her saying, ‘ of course I understand, darling.’ Then indeed 
it seemed to him that he could fight for England, and the chance 
to prove himself glowed m his veins and warmed him to sleep. 

A desuhory spatter of rifle fire woke him, and again it seemed 
as if the wind were tearing, and he saw the swaying and heard 

dev,Mi<:h P rTi? , - th K S u a> ' ,ng and swin g in g* untiI the insistent 

woke him to f in n HlS bram ’ CaUmg ’ Ca,ling ’ 1101 to be den >ed, 
woke h!m to full consciousness, and Very lights shone brilliantly 

and ominously through the canvas of his bivouac. He heard 

the sound of feet hurrying, the uneasy jangling of equipment 

of bandoliers and bayonets. Someone pulled 2 at oV^hli 

• colonH^ aS hC J Um P ed to his feet he heard the voice of his 
° one g ,v,n g orders. There were- instructions from brigade 
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CHAPTER ONE• 


headquarters for immediate further retreat. Enemy patrols 
were active and might be behind them already. The battalion 
were to fight the rearguard action. Hasty confused preparations 
were made, officers giving orders for the sake of getting a move 
on. and the men alert, willing to obey, but cynical or resigned, 
according to temperament, at the ineffectiveness of the organiza¬ 
tion. At last ordered action developed out of chaos, and groups 
of men moved off to muttered words of command in different 
directions. Occasionally long-range rifle bullets whined over¬ 
head or ricocheted yelping, and the fire from a nearer enemy 
patrol smacked the air. 

Rostrevor took his instructions and set about his work. 
There was no fighting that night. By dawn the battalion had 
reached its new positions. There were troops and guns every¬ 
where and trench lines were being dug. The army seemed to 
be growing and gaining confidence. Everywhere a feeling of 
optimism, and comradeship ; Rostrevor had begun to play 
his part. 


Fortunately for him he could not see the road ahead of him, 
that he was to take part in the prolonged horror of defence 
of England to his personal honour, and that his resolve to 
dedicate himself, his life if need be, to his wife and to the future 
of his children should prove to be less than the breaths he 
prayed with. He did not know that under the strain of war he 
was destined first to lose his ideal, and in losing himself to feel 
that he had betrayed the woman he loved ; and only then, 
only after three years of battle and disillusion, to lose his life 
in what by that time must have appeared to him to be an ap¬ 
propriate solution rather than a glorious sacrifice. 

P Sarah was to live on, however, with her two children, real 
people in a village called Swanton in England, for any one to 
j^e or to admire or to love ; though at this moment she was 
only eighteen, newly married, and playing her part in the 

na Fmd a ^Tmifton^ too, as seems to have been the case= with 
most soldiers, was thinking about a giri in England He was 
some years older than his superior officer, and ha d °ot yet 
begun to admire him, though he was to do so later. He was of 
a leace-loving disposition, and August 1914 stood in his mrnd 
noTfor the outbreak of war (which seemed to be an unfortunate 
accident) but for the untimely end of the most remarkab e 
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adventure of his rather unexciting civilian life. It had happened 
the previous year on a holiday in Cornwall. A girl called Doris. 
Not good enough for him, this girl he’d picked up, the Hamilton 
family would have said, but in Fred’s eyes ten thousand times 
too good, because he was in love with her. He remembered 
their last parting, when he had asked her to marry him after 
the passionate episode which in solitary recollection filled him 
sometimes with exquisite pleasure, sometimes with remorse. 
4 No, I can look after myself, Fred,’ she had said. She had 
left him with those words, and he had not seen her since— 
for more than a year now. His chance, out here in France, of 
getting into touch with her again was precisely nil. Cornwall 
might as well be ten thousand miles away. Yet thought of her 
would not be denied, and while he cursed his helplessness, he 
drew comfort from the knowledge that she knew his name, and 
that there was still a remote hope that she might change her 
view of the episode. Perhaps the outbreak of a European war 
might turn her thoughts towards him where lesser influences 
had failed. 


CHAPTER TWO 

Nearly three years later, in the summer of 1917, a group of 
officers stood outside the derelict Macedonian Hotel, reinforced 
with sandbags, which they used as battalion headquarters. The 
colonel, the second-in-command, the adjutant, the padre the 
medical officer, and a junior officer. It was about six o’clock 
in the morning and the sun was already blazing, enioyably warm 

° r c a “J OUr T ° h r tWO ’ bu . 1 with the thr ^ t of pitiless midday heat 
ThC °PP osin g armies were widely scattered and 

foba^, y a nH Para m a br0ad vaUe * ferti'e with maize and 

n n P°PP les i. a valle y “ flat that a sunken road 

m a small hollow gave effective cover from view for miles 

around, and so featureless that a solitaiw poplar tree would 
stand out, incredibly tall, as a landmark. * P P d 

Overhead, very high, droned a formation of aeroplanes 

bkclTce^, 8 againSt thS lovel y b,ue of the sky, the* 
black German crosses unmistakable against the whiteness r»f 

Sow'S; Whiteballsofanti - atefft 

The little group of officers must have formed a tempting 


CHAPTER TWO 


tar°et because with a wallop and a shriek a whiz-bang burst 
some hundred yards Ln front of them. A lump of twisted metal 
ricochetted and screamed over their heads, tearing the air. More 
wallops, and this time the shells howled over their heads, burst¬ 
ing harmlessly in a muddy road a hundred yards behind them. 
They were nicely bracketed and without further delay they 
retired behind the shelter of their sandbagged walls. 

‘ Done your exercises this morning, padre ? ’ 

The colonel flicked his riding switch against an elegantly 

polished and spurred riding boot. 

* My exercises ? ’ the padre asked mildly. 

‘ Yes your daily dozen. I refer to your mortal clay, your 
physical jerks. Your spiritual jerks I suppose I must take for 

^Thfothers laughed, and the padre, young and eager-faced 
bright-eyed through his struggle to maintam a standard ol 
physical*and spiritual purity in a society where neither was the 
fashion, offered the other cheek to his superior officer. 

‘ it's’wonderful how it braces you up,’ he said earnestly, 

^Wonderfur^we'n believe—if you're an elephant. Personally. 

■TcoS jo d k efh’ad Pa to e bI 'laughed a., even at si, o’cloelc 
in The morning It was the doubtful privilege of hts supreme 

P °- 5 i ,i should go and do 'em outside, padre,’ the second-in- 
command drawled lazily, h ‘ don'^et^’em^ugh 

Think"e you’ll ac^uire-translated straight to heaven 

in The L°drf had I7y“med to put up with this sort of 
thing and went out into U» wnjgi 

f n the same area, about half a m.le in front of headquarters. 

The padre went into the dugout. 

* Crumps coming over,’ he said. 

* Where ? ’ asked the colonel. 

* D Company, I think.’ 
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They went out to watch the display, standing in a little group 
again, all except the medical officer, who was drinking whisky 
and soda out of a tin mug. The colonel put his field-glasses to 
his eyes and scrutinized the sector. In the field of vision he 
could see the line of D Company's trenches and dugouts, and 
the barbed wire in front. The most conspicuous object in his 
glasses was a curious beehive-shaped dugout, which had been 
constructed out of an existing mound. This was D Company’s 
headquarters, and was a standing joke in the regiment because 
of the remarkable security it ottered. It was clearly proof 
against anything except a direct hit from a five-nine or some¬ 
thing larger. 

‘ They’re not doing any damage as far as I can see,’ the 
colonel said. ‘ Falling pretty close, though.’ 

‘ Quite good shootin’,’ the second-in-command murmured in 
his drawling voice. 

There were three more distant booms as another battery of 
crumps was dispatched. The colonel was still looking through 
his glasses. 

. ‘ Good God ! ’ he said, and at the same moment the second- 
in-command said 4 Christ ! ’ 

The beehive dugout had gone up in a shower of dirt. A 
direct hit on Captain Rostrevor’s company headquarters. 

Without a word, as if by common consent, the men turned 
into the dugout again. It was as if they had witnessed the final 
turn in a variety programme, and rose to go automatically. 

* Get through on the ’phone,’ the colonel said to his adjutant, 
and added, 4 No need to suppose there was any one there. 
Damn well oughtn't to be anyway—ought to be in the lines 
when there’s a strafe like that on.’ 


The adjutant, tall and thin, and usually imperturbable, looked 
quite green as he went to carry out his instructions. In the 
aoor he met the signals sergeant. 

4 Yes, sergeant ? ’ 

‘ D Company’s line broken, sir.’ 

4 Send a couple of men out at once and fix it up.’ 

Very good, sir.’ r 

insTmcfinn^H ^ erhearin g conversation, waited till the 
>po^n fn n n g,Ven - Manders >’ he said to his adjutant, 
rifht P «£ ? Com P an >; at once and find out if everything’s all 
t \ Send a runn er back to report to me immediately. Take 

the sergeant-major with you.’ y 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Manders finished his drink and went out. The second-in- 
command, sitting on a packing-case, his knees spread out, the 
habitual vacuous smile on his face, drawled : 

‘ Rossie's all right. He’s got a charmed life. Any one who 
was at Loos with him knows that.’ He put a record on the 
gramophone and wound up the battered machine. 

Dearest, the night is over, 

Ended the dream divine. . . . 

‘ Tell you what, padre,’ he went on, ‘ I’ll bet you ten to one 
in any sum you like to name that Rossie's unscathed; scathless. 
Will you take me ? ’ 

‘ Er, I’m afraid I make it a rule not to bet, major. Indeed 
I hope you are right. Perhaps the M.O. will take you 
on.’ 

4 Now, padre,’ the colonel laughed, 4 that doesn’t hold water. 
You can’t condone in others offences which you do not allow 
yourself.’ 

The padre was anxious to explain that he was broadminded, 
and that each had a right to live according to his lights, but the 
colonel’s presence always made him horribly nervous and he 
merely said vaguely : 

4 By their fruits shall ye know them.’ 

4 Fruit salts in your case, padre,’ growled the medical officer. 
4 If your spiritual jerks were up to the level of your physical 
ones we’d be the most pious battalion in the B.E.F.’ 

4 You ought to be doing my job really, doctor.’ 

4 Aw hell,’ groaned the doctor, 4 you're welcome to it. You're 
fresh out ; I’ve had three years of it, that’s the difference. All 
the same re Rostrevor, I’ll take you on, major—in shillings. 
If Rostrevor’s all right I'll be glad to lose a bob. That s just 

about as much as any man’s worth.’ 

Manders and the sergeant-major proceeded up the sunken 
road that afforded partial cover on the way to D Company s 
trenches. There was no more firing from the enemy guns, but 
our own heavies from far behind were sending a few shells 
lumbering and whining over to burst in the region of the battery 

that had recently been active. . ^ , 

As Manders turned out of the sunken road into a trenc 

leading to D Company’s sector he met a corporal. 

4 Good morning, sir.’ 

4 Any casualties ? * 
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‘ No, sir. I was just bringing a report for you, sir, from the 
captain. Our telephone line's dis-' 

‘ Yes, I know. Was Captain Rostrevor in his dugout ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir. But he wasn’t hit. We all thought he was 
done for, but he crawled out, covered in muck from head to 
foot.’ 

‘ Is he all right ? ’ 

4 Yes, sir. At least-’ 

Corporal Hamilton hesitated, and the adjutant caught his 
eye. Drunk, Manders supposed. 

4 1 understand, Hamilton,’ he said, 4 I'm going up there my¬ 
self. Go back to battalion H.Q. and report personally to the 
C.O. He’s anxious for news. Tell him you’ve seen me.’ 

4 Very good, sir.’ 

The adjutant and the sergeant-major pursued their way. 
They found Rostrevor in the trench outside the remnant of his 
dugout, stripped to the waist, washing his head in a bucket of 
water. His breeches and boots were plastered with dirt, and he 
looked up as they came. 

4 Hallo, Manders, you old devil. What the hell arc you doing 
here at this time in the morning ? ’ * 

4 All right, ’sergeant-major,’ the adjutant said, 4 call back for 
me here in half an hour.’ Then to Rostrevor, 4 Sent with a 
message from the C.O. Signed by his own hand. We thought 
you'd stopped one, old man.’ 6 

4 I guess I bloody well did. Don't know whether I’m on my 
base or my apex.’ J 

Rostrevor was horribly palp and his eyes were staring wildly 
not at Manders, but in any and every direction, as if wherever 
he turned he saw a chaos that could not be contemplated. When 
he tried to walk he swayed, and gave the impression that he 

J 1081 , no ™ al c ° ntact with the good earth and was blown 
hither and thither by a capricious wind. Eveiy now and then 
he made a gesture of shading his eyes from a glare. 

Manders took his arm and said : 

4 Come and have a drink, old man.’ 

Rostrevor answered thickly, • You think I'm tight You 
bloody well thrnk I’m tight. Well 1 tell you youYe wrong 

ha ! SaZUly- tha “ >OU *"• BU ' P* rha P s >'^ “re. hfa 
bee^fo’Zg" 1 ,han ROStreVOr ’ S V0i “ have 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Certainly Manders did think that the officer commanding 
D Company was tight—it would not have been the first time 
by a long chalk. But never before in the line. That wouldn't 
do. For the moment the adjutant felt his official position, and 
visions of court-martial and shootings at dawn crossed his 
mind. However, he was naturally an easy-going fellow, and the 
only action he took was to get Rostrevor inside one of the 
dugouts, give him a stiff rum in condensed milk, and tell him 
one of his fruitiest stories, an art of which he was a master. 
Manders had the gift of telling this sort of story, of remaining 
innocent, almost shocked himself, while piling obscenity on 
obscenity. He could even, if he wanted, sicken the second- 
in-command, who was a pre-War regular soldier and had, he 
imagined, heard everything, and- the thinner-skinned would 
often have to leave hurriedly, mumbling excuses like bad sailors 
at sea ; Manders was secretly flattered by such tributes to his 
\ irtuosity. On this occasion his skill won a truer reward because 
he succeeded lor a moment in easing Rostrevor’s unbearable 
tension ; but the laugh he got was worse than mirthless—it 
was a dry and derisive cackle, with none of the warm abandon 
of the man who is well and truly drunk. It sounded like the 
laugh of a man who wanted to be drunk, but couldn’t, a man 
who is isolated from his fellows by his inability to lose control 
of himself. 

' The adjutant did not analyse the situation, and did not see 
what more he could do about it. He did not, in fact, do any¬ 
thing more, except, when he got back to headquarters, to report 
to his commanding officer that Rostrevor/seemed to be more 
or less all right.’ It was not till a few days later that anything 
was done about it, and then not in a disciplinary way, but 
through the intervention of the medical officer, who had hap- 
pened^to see Rostrevor and had also heard various things about 
him from the junior officers of D Company and, it must be 
admitted (but the doctor was in a privileged position), from 
some of the other ranks. Bad for discipline, no doubt, but the 
doctor was an unrepentant individualist, and moreover he was 
too tired of and too disillusioned about war and the army in 

general to make fine distinctions. 

‘ You'll have to send Rostrevor down the line, colonel, he 

said to his commanding officer. 

4 Why, what’s up ? ’ The medical officer was probably the 

only person in the battalion from whom the commanding officer 
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would take advice, or of whom he would ask any but questions 
of fact. 

‘ He’s half crackers.’ 

‘ After being blown up ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I suppose so. His nerve has been going for some time. 
He’s had a rough passage since 1914, you know.’ 

‘ Hospital ? ’ 

‘ No, I should send him off for a fortnight's leave. Pity he 
can t get home. But I suppose he'll find something to do at 
the base.’ b 

I suppose he will,’ said the colonel grimly ; he was a puritan 
at heart. " ‘ 


Just send him ofT and tell him to forget the battalion—and 
the War. Pity he can’t go home.’ 

All right. Tell him I m arranging it—it’ll come better from 
you—then send him along to see me.' 

‘ Might do some good. Better chance than hospital.’ The 
medical officer yawned wearily. He had no further interest in 
hfe—u was too hot—but he forced himself to go and see his 
sick parade, to do what he could to prolong life in others re- 
gardless of his personal distaste for it. Soon he was saying 
Fifteen and ten. Plenty of blankets ’ for the shivering malaria 
cases, and mechanically prescribing purges after fly-blown food. 

Not, he felt, a stirring vocation ; no shade of Florence Nightin¬ 
gale sustained him. ° 


mfndhlp^Ir ardS hC Sa i V Ca P toin Rostrcvor , officer com 
manding D Company, and told him he was getting him sen 

muTe D for Same r ni S ht R ostrevor wentoff with ; 

mule for his kit and a man for his mule. From divisiona 

headquarters he would get a lift in a lorry to the base. 

ha T h ? med ‘ ca J officer having taken the initiative felt that h. 

vounp°rV hC ^ Sl he COU,d for Rostrevor * He knew about hi 
J fe u and ° nCe a S am he reflected, 4 A pity he can't gc 
ome really a pity. But I’ve done what I can for the moment 

iren’t^offic acommend home leave. But these case 
aren t officially recognized ; it wouldn’t get through Wish 
could go myself for that matter.’ h mrougn. wish 

No, there was nothing more to be done. 




hoL h eamved r ' e i r n R ,° StrCVO , r had , left for the b “e a mail from 
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CHAPTER TWO 


to deal with the post, a letter from his wife. Rostrevor had 
left no address, but inquiry at the base would find him soon 
enough, and the adjutant, being well disposed and inclined to 
take trouble in such matters, asked the sergeant-major of D 
Company if any of his men were due for short leave in the near 
future. Manders was especially disposed to take trouble in this 
particular case because he knew Rostrevor’s wife Sarah—had 
met her when he was on leave. A peach, he thought her. 
Actually he'd do anything for her, quite apart from that drunken 
Rossie who (in Manders’s opinion) wasn't good enough for 


her by half. 

As it happened Corporal Hamilton was one of the next to 
i;o, and the letter was given to him with instructions to find 
the captain and deliver it to him. By the same mail came 
official notification of Captain Rostrevor’s promotion to major, 
and Manders wrote him a short note congratulating him and 
telling him that for the time being he would continue to remain 
in command of D Company. This note was also given to 
Corporal Hamilton, and two days later he set off for the base, 
by a slower route than his company officer, with the two letters 
in his pocket. ' Old Fred,’ as he was called in the battalion, 
was only too happy to undertake the errand. He was now a 
convinced admirer of ‘ the captain,’ or the major, as they 
would have to call him in future, and after the years of service 
they had seen together nothing could shake his faith. To spend 
a little of his leave looking for him was no hardship. 

‘ Old Fred ’ was in no particular hurry, and he took his time 
going down the line, taking lifts as they turned up, and sleeping 
in the rest camps. He was an old enough soldier to have 
in the supply services, so that he usually managed to find a 
welcome ; and among strangers there was something about 
his easy, quiet manner that quickly made a new fnenffi lt was 
too hot to travel by day so he went by night, spending two 
nights out of his week’s leave on the way, and on the third day 
he was drinking his beer like any private gentleman in the wfes 
of the seaport city. This in itself gave him such a sense of 
freedom that no more active entertainment was required- For 
a man of Fred's disposition it was enough merely to be under 
no discipline except his own ; all his instincts transited hi 
immediately into the law-abiding citizen he was before the War. 
Old soldier that he was, with three years active: service be 
him, his soldierliness fell from him the instant he was his own 
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master. Even his uniform seemed to disown him, and his 
khaki cap looked as if it would willingly make way for a bowler. 
Fred was a civilian—three years of service could not disguise 
the fact—and alone at the base, with no superior officer to 
order him about, he was in his element again. 

A professional hair-cut and shave, a bathe in the sea, and, 
oh, blessed freedom, a sleep under a tree with a perfunctory 
book, and it was evening—too late for him to do anything 
about his letters. He decided to make inquiries at army head¬ 
quarters the following morning, where Major Rostrcvor would 
have necessarily reported himself, and the evening, cool and 
invigorating after the burning day, was before him. Had he 
been loosed in Piccadilly with twenty pounds in the pocket of 
his dress suit he could have felt no greater sense of power. An 
evening, a whole evening, was at his disposal. And he was old — 

or was he young ?—it didn't matter—he was nearly thirty years 
of age. J J 


The cafes were mostly full of men in uniform, whose inclina¬ 
tion seemed to be to get together in groups and compare notes. 
A few exhausted women held their own easily enough—they, 
old soldiers too, had come to the cafe for a drink—and their 
ook of old campaigners established a bond, temporarily sexless, 
between them and the rest of the company. But as the evening 
more girls and women began to be seen about, and 
beer began to light a different gleam in mild British eyes. Fred 
had drinks with various acquaintances, but broke away from 

grea^Uu^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ° f non -P rivac y was his 

walked out of a cafe and down a squalid side street. 
If,l < 1 £ ht , air Clear and starUt ’ and the coolness was excitin- 
turned^ d da . y ' r A u ,lght hand touched sleeve and hS 

with ra^ed 0 dres S s" Sh ° deSS and st °ckingless 

‘ Ji g-a-jig, Johnny ? * she said. 

The childish eyes were innocent and yet dumbly hurt like an 
animal that has been wounded. Fred simply looked at her and 

comer 82 " affect mnately, signing P J m towards a dark 


si. r «“vs 
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A civilian who had seen the incident sidled up. 

4 You want a girl, Johnny ? Nice girl ? ’ 

* No. 4 

4 You want a nice girl? You like to see my sister? 
nice, very cheap ? ’ 

4 No. Go to hell.’ 


Very 


Fred pursued his way, but the stranger followed and lowered 
his voice, speaking more confidentially. 

4 You want a nice boy, mister ? Verra nice, heh ? * 

4 No, thanks,’ Fred laughed. 

The stranger was trying his ultimate gambit, a packet of 
4 feelthy ’ pictures, when Fred turned into a bar-dancing. The . 
place was livening up, and there were plenty of girls dancing 
with the troops, the more business-like ones hardly bothering 
to dress themselves, between their frequent exits and entrances. 
The air was heavy with beer and smoke, and a piano was clank¬ 
ing out Good-bye-ce. All round the room men were sitting in 
various stages of alcohol, from sobriety to absolute blotto, and 
there was one girl or woman to a group of about twelve men ; 
usually one man in such a group seemed to have established a 
proprietary interest to the mingled leg-pulling and envy of his 
fellows. 

Round the piano, however, there was actually an excess of 
female over male. Three pretty dark girls, younger than the 
usual run, and all at first glance dressed up to a point, seemed 
to be devoting themselves to one man who was sitting at the 
piano. They were hanging round his neck, pulling at his hands 
so that the tune emerged as if punctuated by hiccups, stroking 
his hair, and kissing his face. Three to one was so unusual in 
a business house that Fred wondered what was up. He caught 
a glimpse of a Sam Browne. So that explained it. An officer. 
Usually the officers went to cafes where the other ranks were 
not to be found. It was better for discipline. 

With a shock of dismay, which made him blush and then 
perspire coldly Fred realized that the officer was Major Ros- 
trevor. Fred’s instinct was to leave the place, simply because 
he could not comfortably watch his own company officer 
becoming a public laughing-stock. Then he.thought, Damn 
it, every one does it. Rossie’s not a snob—that’s the only 
difference. He really is a mixer. Then, No, damn it, he thought, 
the non-commisioned officers and men here are only despising 
him, wishing he’d go—hell, I must do somethintg about it. 
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And do something about it he did, with the result that soft 
arms were about his neck—Theresa, Mariana, Katinka perhaps 
—and a toneless drunken voice was saying : 

‘ Ole Fred. My besh fren'. Tinka, thish ish ole Fred—be 
nice to him.’ 

The major was. as far as Fred could judge, hopelessly gone 

and there was nothing he could do. He tried to make him 
understand. 

Lettersh ? Thanksh, old man. Give 'em to me. Yes, give 
em to me. Qui’ all ri\ Sober sha judge.’ 

Fred laid hands on his superior officer and led him into the 
air for a moment, supposing him to be drunk. Poor old Fred. 
During his uncomfortable career in the ranks he had had little 
or no chance to observe or explore the stages and refinements 
° alcoholic progress. The major wasn’t drunk ; in spite of 

n . u S J ff ? r , ts ' lo bc so ’ he was terribly, irretrievably sober. 
But he had been a little drunk the night before, and so he was 
going with the dark sisters again to-night; no reason why he 


t ,. Ah ’ for a moment, if only he could forget something. Some- 

rod 2 wantcd to f° r get. He'd forgotten what it was, thank 
God. Then he needn't trouble. 

the R adin.3 ?USh&d the \ ctters into . his Rocket, the one from 

one Z hi TT.r m g u ‘ S pr ° motion to fie,d rank * «nd the 
one from his wife telling him of the birth of Sheila, his second 


CHAPTER THREE 

mmf OR , R f OS ? VOR tUrned over in his camp bed trying to get 

the rup n?.ll h ! S hC3d '- ThC air pil,OW was to ° low ’ even w?th 
rug pulled over it. It Was a hot, stifling night and the 

maddened him ^ sistent P in S in g of th e mosquitoes 

Hiduaenea him. Imshi,' he muttered, ‘ push off the lot o r 

‘ Meaning me ? ’ 

•TOo's ftat ?° 0d in ,hC d ° 0r ° r the bel1 ,ent - 
‘ Manders.’ 
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4 Come in Manders, you old devil. Light the candle." 

Manders moved across the tent and sat in the major's rickety 
camp chair. Candle-grease guttered down an empty whisky 
bottle which stood on a packing-case. The inside of the tent 
was dark except for the faint illumination spread by the candle, 
and in the quarter-light the tent pole seemed to soar to a great 
height. 

4 Congratulations, major," said Manders. It was the first 
time he had addressed Rostrevor by his field rank. 

4 Aw, put a- sock in it. There’s whisky in that packing-case 
there. Help yourself, that's a good fellow. What’s the time ? ’ 

4 Don't know. About twelve, I suppose." 

4 If it’s past midnight I'm twenty-two. Damn these bloody 

mosquitoes." 

4 Many happy returns ! ’ 

4 Thanks. Have a cigarette." 

The two men took cigarettes, and Manders saw with a sense 
of shock (he was not easily shocked) that Rostrevor pushed a 
letter from his wife into the candle and offered it as a spill. 
Rostrevor must have noticed his expression, and said : 

4 Yes, that’s my birthday letter from her, if you want to 


know." , . , , . . 

There was a note of jealousy in the majors voice "Inch 

irritated Manders unreasonably. „ 

4 I don’t want to know, blast you, Rossie, he replied ; as 

far as I’m concerned you can stuff ... , 

‘Call this war?’ the major went on; 4 my company s 
riddled with dysentery and malaria-covered with flies by day, 
stiff with mosquitoes by night, lousy m the intervals, if any , 
I don’t know what the hell we’re going to do about it. This 
tent’s an inferno, but out there in those bloody bivouacs my 
God! I’m sony for them'. They haven't even got this stuff. 

H Mandersblghed US - They don't get a head like yours, Rossie. 

Th ' a I t S know th I il know. I read their letters. They're faithful to 

their wives,’ most of 'em, sweating in their bloody bivouacs . . . 

Put that down and have another. c „ 

!he wh?sky gurgled into the mugs again and after a few 

minutes’ silence the adjutant rose to'go- , kindly. 

* You want to watch your step, old man, he said kin y 

4 What the hell are you talking about . 
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‘ I mean go easy on it. It's getting you down.' 

The major made a rude noise, pulled the blanket over his 
face, and attempted to sleep. His imagination was fevered, 
and in a moment of clear sight he guessed what his recent letter 
must have meant to Sarah in England. He saw the uncom¬ 
prehending dismay in her face, uncomprehending because his 
words to her lately had been dead, said nothing, gave no him. 
Thank God her mother was in Swanton, he thought. A funny 
thing to think, he reclined, and was almost asleep ; a funny 
thing because he didn’t care a damn about his wife's mother. 
Lady Masson of the Grange, Swanton, not a damn cither wav. 

Just then, above the high-pitched note of the mosquitoes a 

distant drone became audible. Gradually it grew louder, 

louder and louder, beating and throbbing until it tilled the hot 
night air. 


' Hear that ? * said the major to himself. 4 That's the Bochc. 
ralkenstein s Circus. I believe they’re coming right over us, 
sounds like it.’' He laughed, almost hysterically, while the drone 
loudened rapidly, and then above it he heard a whining noise, 

Thpn a ^cu hlCh swe J led ra P id, y to a tearing, grinding shriek. 

en CRASH, a crash so loud that nothing could ever be 
louder again. ° 

' My God, this sounds like business.’ 

a „? u ‘ lou dcr crash. Still louder. Then another 

exnlminn! 1 " fi lng th ? ' VOrld wi,h sound - Thc shattering 
Ume toThinW i" SUCh 3 U ‘ Ck successio " ‘hat there was no 
enh and^o l, JOr f lo 1 ?K evor was out of <*d, out of the 
lhat fonlLTS, 8 hlS s blvouacs - Just before the silence 

creaSnP ,hronoh C .K a huge P iecc of mc,al ,ore its way 

pXtT^Bm X S £ “'"'y, and buried itsclf in ‘he major's 

beddin’n f„rX • "° b °° d soakin S and drenching^ the 

bedding, for the major was outside, in the silence. 

Not really silence, though, because as soon as the ears could 

come accustomed, moans and faint noises were to be heard • 

and once a terrible whinnying scream of excruciating ptin ’ 

from Rostrevor dld not, as was his custom whe/emereine 

been any uZif he'harl' '■ ' “ would noTZ v'e 

in his duebm f h He sfm f 7 h ° 1 l er IT t ‘ ma jo r was ou ‘ of earshot 
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It happened that night that Corporal Hamilton was orderly 
corporal, and when quiet was restored, and sleep among the 
bivouacs, something prompted the two men to stay together. 

‘ Come into my tent,’ said the major, 4 Come in and have a 

drink.’ . 

It was an unusual invitation. Corporal Hamilton accepted it. 
4 Old Fred,’ said the major, 4 1 want you to stay with me a 
bit.’ He found the solid, placid corporal a refreshing contrast 
to his own feverish thoughts. 4 I’ve got the willies, and I want 
to talk to you.’ 

4 Go ahead, sir. I can understand.’ 

4 You mustn't call me 44 sir ” just now, Hamilton, because 
I’m going to talk to you as man to man. I’ve got to do it. 
There’s no one among my officers I can consult I m younger 
than anv of 'em and there's not one of 'em I care a damn about. 
I'm the company commander, firm of purpose, acting a 

bloody time. Do you understand ? ' , j 

Corporal Hamilton signified by his silence that he did, an 

'‘^YofTmust wonder why I'm talking to you,’ the major went 
on. He reeked of whisky, and under the resulting loosening 
of tension he looked extraordinarily young —a bo >\ 
thought, from the superior eminence of his thirty^yeare.. • 

that's part of the reason. I’m the major on a bloody pedes al. 
The other part of the reason is you, old Fred. You 
looking old bastard, if you'll excuse my saying it, but we an 

like you, officers and other ranks, and we rcs P ec V>° u \ I 
knows why. You're more respected in this company than I 

am—you know that.' , . __ nnr i mv 

Fred laughed. 4 No,’ he said, 4 they laugh at me and y 

ideas. But I don’t have to take the lead ; you do that 

a difference.’ He wondered what was coming. Was the maj 

tight ?—it wouldn't be the first t.me-or was he jo mg tto say 

something important? He heard blank that it 

a different note, a note of sobriety and despai 

froze his blood. 

4 I’m finished, old Fred.’ fnr a moment, 

Fred looked straight at his company offi ^ corner s of 
saw the desolation in his eyes, andl thejdr P moved by the 
his mouth, and knew that it was so. his gallantry 

rssA'izsz seats, =- 
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his life with him or for him—that he could hardly trust himself 
to speak. After a moment, ‘ What’s up ? ’ he said, in a voice 
which struggled to conceal his emotion. Major Rostrevor was 
speaking again, more coherently now that he’d at last taken the 
plunge. 

‘ You'd have to know the girl 1 married to understand. You 
don't—there’s no reason to suppose you ever will. To say she’s 
too good for me is just phrase-making. She's infinitely above 
me—I worship her. And the extraordinary thing is that she 
trusts me, absolutely. We’ve a son—two years ago, and another 
kid, a girl, just born. Well I've mucked it up, mucked the 
whole bloody thing up. Fooled around the base—you know 
I've been down often lately—made an utter swine of myself. 
And yet I've had her in the back of my mind. That's what 1 
can’t understand. 1 can’t believe I've been such a bloody fool. 
Yet I have.’ 

4 You take it too seriously,’ Fred put in. 

‘ It’s no good. You couldn’t understand. You don’t know 
the girl. She’s my one hope of life incarnate. And I've betrayed 
her—utterly—I'm sunk, Hamilton, there's nothing left, no way 
out.’ 

Seeing this young man of twenty-two with his soul in conflict 
Fred could not feel that there was any way out. But he said. 

4 She may not take it so badly—she may understand more than 
you think.’ 

4 Don’t you see, I can’t allow her to understand. It’s myself 
that is lost. I love her, and I've nothing left to offer her. No, 
there’s no way out, Fred.’ 

The major pulled himself together with a physical effort that 
only accentuated the misery and pain in his eyes, and in a different 
tone of voice said : 

4 What about you, old Fred, what about you, you dark 
bloody horse ? ’ 

The change in tone was such that the corporal, by force of 
habit, slipped back into his junior position, his relatively inferior 
position, established by three years of army routine. Rostrevor 
laughed. 

4 All right, all right,’ he said. 4 Stand easy, old man. It's 
man to man—and you needn't talk unless you want to.’ 

Old Fred hesitated a moment then said : 

4 You’re certain, I’m not.’ 

Certain of what ? That I’m going to stop one ? Yes, I am, 
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if that's what you mean. I said there was no way out. But 
there is, and that's it.' 

This was not at all what Fred had meant, and finding it im¬ 
possible to continue the conversation now that it had veered 
in the direction of his own personal affairs he held his tongue. 
The certainty he attributed to the major was of his wife and 
their two children living somewhere (Rostrevor had not told 
him where) in England ; his own uncertainty, about which he 
could not speak, dated from that holiday in Cornwall three 
vears ago now, when he had met and loved the girl Doris. 
Three years of the noise of war, but silence from her. Utter 
silence. He had been given no word, no sign. Once on his 
first leave he had gone to Cornwall to find her, but could get no 
news except that she had left the district and gone to live some¬ 
where in London. To get married, someone had suggested, 
and not a moment too soon, others had insinuated. Why had 
she not written ? Had she forgotten him ? It was impossible 
for Fred to believe that. Had she lost the address he had given 
her—the address of his aunts, his next of kin, who lived in a 
village called Swanton ? Addresses of that sort do not get 
lost. Fred knew that. She was his and he had lost her ; that 
was the simple fact. It was strange that three years of adventure 
had failed to obliterate the memory—strange when he con¬ 
sidered the point of view of most of his comrades m arms. 
Except perhaps that he was older than most of them. . . . 

‘ Cheer up, old Fred,’ the major was speaking again, ‘ you 
look like a funeral. You needn't think.I care,’ he added harshly, 
misinterpreting Fred’s thoughts, ‘ I don't. We’re all only dead 


° Old Fred said nothing. If he cared, it was for another reason ; 
if he was sorry it was for the spectacle of the deterioration ot 
his company officer, the bravest, most unselfish officer in the 
battalion, the man they had learned to follow and to trust in 


• • 

a < ‘ I What have you got to worry about ? ’ the major went on. 
. Your nerU's as good as ever/ God knows how you’ve done 
it Kept off the drink, I suppose. I take my hat off to you, 
old Fred. Besides, you are going to survive this ruddy wai , 

r TtaS feefing^irT the bones,' thought Fred, they’re the result 
of alcohol. No more, no less. ‘ And pickle my bones 
alcohol He paid no regard to them. 
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In one : respect Major Rostrevor's intuition proved to be 
trustworthy. Only a fortnight later a stray long-range bullet 
hit him during a daylight patrol on the Struma, and so it was 
that when Corporal Fred Hamilton dragged in his company 
commander, first helping him to walk, then, when the blood 
from his lungs streamed out of his mouth, slinging him over 
his shoulder, he did not take the casualty as hard as some of 
the others in the regiment. The major was sickly green by the 
time Fred got him to his dug-out, and as he lay fiat on his back 
he whispered : 

‘ Tell Sarah. See her yourself, old Fred. Don’t fail me.’ 

Major Rostrevor, D.S.O., M.C., died in a few minutes without 
speaking again ; only later did it occur to his corporal that they 
had both taken it for granted that Fred would live to tell the 
tale. 

There was no reason to suppose that he would. It was 1917 
and the war looked as if it might go on for ever. The major 
may have ‘ felt it in his bones,’ but old Fred had no such assur¬ 
ance of his own survival. 



PART II 

CHAPTER FOUR 


The two Misses Hamilton, aunts of Fred and of his elder brother 
George, had come to live in the south of England before the 
• War. The occasion of their move south was the death of their 
brother. They were of small independent means, and they 
felt that they would be able to offer a home to the two boys ; 
they did not fully trust their sister-in-law—she had none of the 
Hamilton grit—and in a sense their mistrust was justified, 
because she did not long survive her husband. But this generous 
idea was ineffective because the boys had plans of their own ; 
and, as it happened, the outbreak of war soon called them both 


to the colours. .... 

However, the two aunts were joined instead by their younger 

married sister, and the three women lived together, gradually 
evolving a united front out of their inborn differences. 

Aunt Fanny was the one who produced the active ideas, 
the woman of the world among the three. Yet not exactjly 
the woman of action, because although she appeared to be the 
active principle in the household she could not give effect to 
her ideas without the approval of the other two. In a sense i 
would be truer to say that Sophy was the womanofaction, 
* Aunt Sophy,’ she was always called, whereas Fanny, nearly 
*en years younger, was just ‘ Fanny ’ ; for Aunt Sophy, as the 
oldest, was the § tacit commander-in-chief, and although it was 
not her habit to initiate, or indeed to act, yet nothing of ay 
importance, nothing outside the routine, could happen withou 
th<f signature of her consent. And it was from Aunt Sophy that 
the nephews and nieces, years ago, used to receive their m- 


In yet another sense Isobel, the youngest or sometimes 
‘Auntie Bella,’ was the woman of acUon. She was the one 
who actually did things ; moved the furniture, made up beds 
for visitors went to London for shopping, reformed the garde 
alV ofTourse after proper consultation with her elder sister . 
ihe look* Ter coat off P sS to speak, and got down to things. 

She was the one of the three who had married. Thir y y 
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ago when she was eighteen, she had fallen in love with a boy 
nL e r a S e : laIer lif <= she had hardly dared to contem- 

rnHte haH ° f that P asslonate episode, for she had not 

?o £ to™ on.'??? 8 ' m . arry him - She had allowcd herself 

to faJI ‘° n r ",“ Ul ° f har ,ov K S arms fc y P arental opposition and 
to fail on the rebound into those of a well-to-do and presentable 

° ld T The beautics and im.™c“h‘r 

youthiul indiscretion, known only to herself and her lover 
separated teTY™ her heart a shell which 

middle-aged understan^^l d break toebbareie^tetween 

^"theTmartage. ima,C ° f kindness in <*"8 within 

wasu d fr.har P to P h rly S ° ph * in a hanCjg 

with jt was ,o 

With it of chance and imLt . f , th mcnacc “ brought 
roots of the well ordered* ** struc ^> saw , at the verv 
sisters—and havme S it °T° ° f ! ivin S of herself and her 
Fanny. Fanny the womin nf°H PaSS - wlthout comment, to 

• oh, if on" y y u was G To n r g °e r . ,d Te «*■ 

stand.’ George was the dish in® u t 1 hen 1 could undor- 
they knew, and the elder brother ofthe^t d,Sr r e P utab,c for all 
enclosed in the envelope addre^e J \ A lCr ° f lhe fadcd ,cllcr 
had a,ways been 

an idea, one of her favourite ideas\n •? h J he s y mboll zed 
recklessness and personal charm^t’ ,d< l a ° f anstoc racy and 
and the French R^voluUon a^’ vTH'*'?- with Byron 

letter Fanny passed it to Isobel. ‘ y F ° ir ‘ Hav,n S read the 

Tsnlvl rno r-i •« A TV • 


lump ro^n h'eTtoom"'" ° f y °“’ n ° W tftat P oor 

George/ she°wid Wtably^ 1 ” 1 ™ 81 ^ ' 1 onl y said '/ it wat 

AunY So a p r hy n°p h t n °‘ her one in ,he house,’ 

but for an/length of toe ?'^L or ,hal ' s one «Wng. 
lessness. . 6 Hcr words trailed into help- 
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‘ We've got the downstairs lavatory,’ said Isobel ; ‘ we could 
let him have it to himself.’ 


4 I don’t think we need decide in a hurry,’ said Aunt Sophy, 
‘ let us finish our breakfast. Did you sleep better, Fanny ? ’ 

For a few minutes they talked of their ordinary affairs, trying 
gallantly to ignore the bomb which threatened to blow their 
establishment to atoms. But it was too imminent. They could 
not eat their meal in peace. The undercurrent of their thoughts 
seemed to gain force irresistibly and to sweep away their frail 
defences ; the ticking of the time-fuse of Fred’s bomb grew 
insistently louder until it could no longer be ignored. 

4 I should imagine he’ll find it very dull here,’ said Fanny, 
4 I don't see what he can do. I don’t expect they realize how 
quiet the village is. There won't be much company for him.’ 

4 He wouldn’t have asked to come unless he’d wanted to,’ 
said Isobel. 4 We must assume that he knows what he’s doing ; 
otherwise we shan’t get anywhere.’ 

4 There’s the schoolmistress,’ said Aunt Sophy, 4 she’s a nice 
girl. She's fond of young people.’ 

4 Yes, she’s a nice girl,’ said Fanny. 4 We all like her, of 
course, and she likes us, I think. But—well it’s no good pre¬ 
tending—she’s not our class. Of course it’s all right nowadays, 
living in the same village.’ 

4 I agree,’ said Sophy, 4 but remember that this boy s 


mother . . .’ 

With no word spoken between them the image of Fred s 
mother rose in their minds. She, poor girl, had certainly not 
been 4 of their class.’ A little shop girl. At the. time of their 
brother’s marriage it had seemed to be a fatal misalliance, but 
she was a pretty girl, and after a period of years during which 
she was a dreadful family secret, to be kept hidden as far as 
possible from the world, she gradually became acceptable. 
And the curious sequence was that her elder son George, the 
dashing George, George of the aristocratic ways, the favourite 
of the aunts, looked like his mother ; he gave the impression 
of having escaped, through his mother, from the middle-class 
respectability of the Hamilton family. Whereas Fred, ^ 
had been like his father to look at, and still more hke Aunt 
Sophy, had nothing of the aristocrat about him. Fred, as far 
as his Aunt Fanny had observed when he used to come and stay 
with them as a boy, while lacking that charm which w-ou d 
make him personally popular, was not aware of such solid 
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virtues as he had—the virtues of a serious mind and an instinct 
to work hard. Socially, in her eyes, he tended down rather 
than up the ladder, and when war broke out he joined up in 
the ranks in a line regiment. This was right enough in 1914, 
in the first flush of patriotism, but later, as Fanny pointed out, 
he could easily have got a commission—he had the necessary 
ability. Fred, however, rose no higher than the rank of corporal 
—an eminence comparable to a hill seen from a sea-level (which 
may well equal in grandeur a mountain rising from its plateau). 
Fanny in her estimate of him may have been near the mark ; 
he may have lacked personal charm. Nevertheless, 4 old Fred,’ 
under the violent rattling ot the Great War, became one of the 
most popular men in his battalion. He was steady and cool, 
and his nerve held right to the end when he was blown to bits 
by a shell in 1918. 

‘ And there's the Grange,’ put in Isobel cheerfully, 4 I don’t 
see that he need be dull here.’ 


Fanny shuddered involuntarily. She was the link between 
the sisters and the owners of the Grange, and she had gradually 
built up a Hamilton legend in which George, because of his 
good looks, and later because of his commission in the Yeo¬ 
manry during the War, had been allowed a role but from which 
the younger nephew Fred and their sister-in-law had been 
omitted. Her own brother, the father of the boys, had a place 

Lo hC r eg f. nd ° f cou r s , e - he was a genuine Hamilton and was 
theorencafly presentable—but had never in fact been introduced. 

An unfortunate marriage,’ she had suggested, but not in so 

AunT°S dS h * U ^ aK i? yS bcen the g^test distress to us.’ 
Sophy said nothing. She understood without sym- 

refi5S n S , r-H 0r S K 6 t ymboUzed ’ on beha,f of the Hamiltons/the 
efined pride which was the corner-stone of the structure so 

whf/h f hUlh A y Fanny ; at ^ samc time she recognized 

at h C he GrTn y J ld n0t ’ at the res P onsc from the nobleSy 
at Jhe Grange was in fact simple regard and affection But 

HobeJ laughed She couldn’t help seeing the funny side. ’ 

tt s a pity they never met our brother,’ she said 

„M No", ».™ X “ t ™ »»>■« 

‘^ es «’ Fanny said, 4 they would have liked him * She thm.aht 
of hun. tall and distinguished looking, and she could atafs. 
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hear him speak with that suggestion of a Scotch accent which 
absolved all the Hamilton voices from any possibility of being 
* common.’ 

Meanwhile something must have been happening to Aunt 
Sophy, because although she had intended to leave the im¬ 
portant decision about the letter till after breakfast, she said : 

* We really have only one possible answer. Before he was . . . 
before we knew about the tragedy we offered him our home if 
ever he should need it. We can’t go back on our word.’ 

Bv this the others knew at once that it was settled. The 
young Fred would come. The head of the household had spoken. 
All the same there was no harm in discussing it a little longer, 
for they were organized as a group on democratic lines. Aunt 
Sophy was no dictator. She "represented, but did not attempt 
to mould, their common will. 

4 It was rather difYerent then," said Fanny. * The War was 
still on, and no one knew what might happen. . . . She paused, 
half afraid of her thoughts. 

4 But this happened before the War,’ said Bella. 

1 Yes, and Fred didn’t tell us. He didn't really need us. He 

didn't turn to us in distress.’ 

4 You mean that he’s made a convenience of us ? 


4 I didn't say that.’ . ..... 

4 Well, I dare say it's true,’ Aunt Sophy put in ; that s 

what old people are for.' 

Fanny flushed angrily. Sophy at sixty-five was apt to classify 
her younger sisters as if they were all equally old. . 

4 We're not as old as all that,’ she said, ‘ and we have a duty 
to ourselves as well as to Fred. We have made our arraiige- 
ments here—cut our coat according to our cloth—and it is 
neither necessary, nor in the end kind to sacrifice ourselves. 

4 Can we afford it ? ’ asked Isobel. She was the treasurer 
4 It'll mean a good deal of extra expense, said Fanny You 
know what boys are. A meat meal every day, I suppose ;and 

washing. His things will have to go to the ¥°n 
work about the place too—will Emily be able to do it all, 

d ’Td^t\wnk it need mean mueh extra,' said Isobel ; ‘we 
shall have to see. Its not as if he's been used to anythmg- 

"'Ah'^^i^on'ir it were George, thought Fanny again. She 
wouldn't mind taking over his responsibiht.es, .f he had any. 


I 
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and paying for them out of her own pocket; he could have 
the best of everything. Then George would come down at 
week-ends, and what a pleasure it would be to take him with 
her to tea at the Grange. He would be dressed in a well-cut 
suit, and with his easy manner he would be at home at once in 
the drawing-room that was so impressive to Fanny. It wouldn't 
matter how many people were there, George, tall and manly - 
looking, with his^ fine military moustache, would be a success. 
After all there wasn't so much difference of age between her and 
George—mot much more than twenty years—it would be almost 
like having a husband, and a handsome husband too with none 
of the inconveniences of a real husband, none of those male 


secret urgencies that had made the thought, of actual marriage 
so distasteful to Fanny many years ago. She'd taken George 
to the Grange once or twice, during tire War, and he’d been a 
success,'she knew, because both the girls used to ask after him— 
what was the news of George, later ‘ Captain George,’ how was 
he getting on ? It was balm to her. Besides, George could 
talk to the young men at the Grange—the son of the house and 
h ‘ s ^ r i e " ds ~ and this wouId help to get over one of Fanny’s 
chie J dlfficu,ties there - She was shy of those young men. They 
made her feel like a governess, even though they were so polite 
and friendly. She was happiest when she was alone with Lady 
Masson and they could gossip intimately about society. She 
felt equal with them then, and shared their confidences^ but it 
was never the same when one of her own sisters was with her 

r a u P *h y aT CamC ’ but Isobcl uscd a,wa > s 10 make Sarah 
augh and .Fanny was afraid of this laughter in case it might 

be condescending. That was another sort of intimacy and not 

the one which made her footing in the Grange so dear to her 

the Hlmiif ’ S f 6 fC , t ’ WaS her own Particular triumph as far as 
the Hamilton family was concerned, and she wanted the cam- 

KlTntrfeTd 1 ' 0 ^ T der hCr ,eadershi P and with herstrategy. 
sobel interfered with this unconsciously by virtue of her simple 

f,t in spicnd ' diy ' w?u,d ^ “ 

leave' sh?hJ°° r D “ rin g lhe War . "hen he was on 

a -’c Sbe had never taken him there. Fred with his serious 

phisticated” 0 Fred 1 ?° king and social| y so unso- 

mannSs of which h" h ‘ S P ? ht,Cal ideas and his awkward 
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Would he have to shave in the morning? Probably not—she 
really didn’t know—but if so perhaps he could be asked to use 
the bathroom. He could wash downstairs except when he 
needed a bath—would that be every day? Surely not. The 
house, like most small houses in the country, was icy on a 
winter's morning ; perhaps she might take him some water 
when she made early tea for the others. He Would need some¬ 
where to hang his clothes—she decided that they would have 
to buy a wardrobe. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

If Fred Hamilton had searched his heart to discover his pre¬ 
dominant sentiment as he sat in the puffy little local train 
that was carrying him to Swanton he would have discovered, 
written on the surface in large letters, 4 gratitude.’ Gratitude 
to his aunts. Aching relief, and gratitude because they sym¬ 
bolized for him the death of Corporal Hamilton and the escape 
of Fred, his residuary legatee, into the English country. 

And if he had searched deeper, underneath the surface ot 
his heart, he would have discerned another and more urgent 
sentiment. For it was early spring, and the sun, with enough 
power to temper the morning wind, was touching the plough 
fields with life and stirring the trees and the hedges, and those 
tangles of bush and brier and undergrowth that are neither 
trees nor hedges, from their winter stillness. Colour and 
intimations of Colour and bird song with the h »ntoffulIer 
song to come. Great squares of vivid tender green bore witness 
of man’s planning, wheat or oats or barley, and the huge earth, 
?ateTy so rigid and inaccessible in its winter sleep, seemed once 
more o Zfmit its human relationship and 

its charms and its services. Across the undulating landscape 
there streamed the white ribbon of smoke from the engine, 

the banner of man's authority. . rArriape could 

So Fred sitting in the corner of his empty carriag , 

share The general mood of rebirth and hope, and ‘nhismodes 

kcs rWTarsss.'sr s> •*» * 
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nearly thirty years. ‘ Old ’ Fred probably because of the 
affection he earned from officers and men, rather than because 
of his age ; and because of the mature judgment and self- 
effacing personality which combined to make others confide 
in him. They all relied on him because he did not change in a 
crisis, did not lose his sense of humour. His only sign of nerves, 
under shell fire, for example, was a stream of foul language 
which came oddly from him. That was his reaction to an 
indecently loud noise ; usually he did not need to adopt, as 
bravado, the standard English of the troops, in which every 
second word was an obscenity. He was laughed at for his mild 
speech, but he was old enough before being pitchforked into 
war to have established standards of his own, and was popular 
because, while preserving* miraculously some private life, he 
did not disapprove the wild indecencies of others. Did not 
disapprove them because he understood them, saw them for 
what they were. Old Fred ! He had heard some funny things. 
One he remembered at that moment, on a morning rather like 
this, in no-man’s land in early summer when the sun was draw¬ 
ing the scent from the maize fields and sending the larks rocket¬ 
ing. He had been on a daylight patrol with his company 
commander, Major Rostrevor, D.S.O., M.C., the major, years 
his junior and barely twenty-two. The major, warmed by this 
same spring sun, had unfolded the last chapter in his private 
story, a story begun after an air-raid a week or two before, a 
story of physical and psychological disaster, the death of his 
sentimental hopes. Old Fred had listened, undismayed as it 
was his nature to be, but on that occasion no words of comfort 
were needed from him, for a sniper’s bullet took the major 

through the lungs, and he died just after they got back to the 
lines. ' ° 


And so while many a younger man lay rotting, here was old 
red, back again, mended apparently from his own wounds 
still young under the spring sun, still responsive in his imagina- 
non to the call of life ahead of him. Although he warmer 

l and althou § h he was dea d> killed in action, 
nis triends and relatives supposed. 

The aunts must have had something to do with this mood 
of optimism. That was why old Fred was so grateful to Sem 
For no man, however much he may be master of himself can 

hiS famil * Cither “ds Ca or 
oacKwards m time, and the aunts, while resurrecting Fred's 
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boyhood for him, seemed at the same tjme to offer a platform 
for his jump into the unknown future of peace, and an identity 
disk to replace 4 No. 6890 Corporal Hamilton ’ long ago 
discarded. 


He hacj brought no luggage with him, only a few things in 
an old army haversack. With a new ready-made suit, a felt 
hat that was too small for his large head, and a pipe in his 
mouth he looked exactly what he was, an ex-service man. 
The train, the only Sunday train on the branch line, a perfunc¬ 
tory abbreviated train with all the signals set permanently in 
its favour, puffed into Swanton station. There was no porter 
on duty on Sunday, and the guard collected the tickets. 

Two tickets, or. rather one and a half. The half ticket was 


given up by a boy of about twelve or thirteen, a quiet reserved- 
fooking boy, rather shabbily dressed. Old Fred only dimly 
perceived this boy, and his mind unwillingly registered surprise 
at the fact that the boy had got out of his carriage, which he 
had believed to be empty. The whole ticket was surrendered 
by the only other passenger in the train, a young woman, who 
oave it (it was a first class ticket) to the guard with a smile of 
acquaintanceship. The two had a few words together before 
the guard waved the train off and jumped into his van as it 
passed him without asking old Fred for his ticket—without 
apparently noticing him at all. The other person who got out 
of the train, the young woman, was tall, probably almost 
Fred’s own height, and well dressed in a light raincoat over 
a tweed skirt. There was an immediate air of refinement and 
frankness about her. She turned to look at him, full face, and 
he saw that her eyes were wide apart and her hair fair. Her 
look was uninquisitive, just enough to assure herself that sue 
didn’t know him, and she walked quickly from the platform 
to where a motor car, with a chauffeur in livery, was waiting. 
The man touched his hat as she got in, and they were off'along 
the white road, the only road from the station. At the end of 
the road the car swung to the right by the railway bndgc. in 

the direction in which Fred intended to go. He ste PP ed out 
into the sun, enjoying the prospect of the two-mi e walk ahead 
of him to the village of Swanton, where his aunts lived. The 
country was new to him. As a boy he had often stayed with 
thernTbut that was fifteen years ago, before they had set up home 
together in the south of England. He remembered them best 
stifl further back, over twenty years ago, when they were you g 
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women, and he had lived for a year in his grandmother’s house 
in Edinburgh. Now that he was going to see them again that 
didn’t seem long ago. The War faded into insignificance. 
And, just as if it were twenty years ago, it did not occur to him 
that he could be anything but welcome. 

Fred turned to the right by the railway bridge, down a little 
hill, then steadily upwards for half a mile or so to where there 
was a signpost at a road-fork. The main road was not labelled, 
but the arm pointed along the right fork and said simply, 
4 Swanton li Miles.’ 

One and a half miles to Swanton. One and a half miles. 


with a white road ahead, and a spring morning. A mile and a 
half of life alone and in the present, the life walking. The only 
way of living in the present, to walk or climb a tree, or play a 
ball game, forgetting the end in the means. Or, in the mind, 
in love. That strange alternative, to live in the moment, a 
moment when no future beckons, or to think of the appointment, 
the significant meeting, and lose the present. Yet neither 
present nor future would be anything to Fred, as if he had no 
real existence, were it not for the idea of his own people ex¬ 
pecting him. Nothing would happen. It would be as if God, 
who was everywhere being sought, were suddenly to be found ; 
the nothingness of eastern meditation fused with western effort’ 
the cancellation, the dead level of the fusion. 

One and a half miles to Swanton. Old Fred stepped out 
joyously, and his thick boots rang on the metalled road. Soon 
halt a mile passed, a mile, and he was in sight of the new home 
the new life, the promised land, where his aunts were waiting 
to welcome him. For he still thought of them as his aunts, at 
a group, as if they jointly represented something for him ; 
whereas from their point of view they were three separate 

S r W,th her own secret ho P cs and f^rs, and each 
™ d ? r one u reason or another at the imminent approach 

ainno th nkn °T b 2 y ’ nOW P oundin g h »s way so lightheartedly 

along the road to Swanton. 6 y 

Fanny indeed was at the window ; nof blatantly but dis- 
crceUy behind the curtain ; from which she could seethe length 

3ge ? treet * broad and in the Sunday mornmg 

"ardens'tmd c’h j“ mble of roofs 30(1 windows and 

Sf dfe ‘ art l r ,ncy ' p .° ts : down *° die chestnut tree in from 

was lo st ,o lM raE n n> '','T the ™ad '°<* a little curve and 

ght. Round that bend young Fred would come 
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any moment now, and she hoped he would cut a good figure 
and look like a gentleman (if only it were George !), because 
there were eyes behind the windows—he would be noticed, 
and remarks would be passed. The first impression was 
important. 

However he did not appear while she was watching, and she 
withdrew and sat in her usual chair, not reading. She could 
hear Bella moving things about upstairs, and Sophy was in her 
bedroom, spending one of those mysteriously long times of 
hers there, times in which she made only the gentlest of sounds 
of mo\ ing about, and at the end of which she emerged apparently 
unchanged in any respect by the process, whatever it was, she 
had gone through. In half an hour they must start for church, 
and if the boy hadn't come Bella would stay at home to welcome 
him. But he was already overdue. Perhaps the train was late. 

The train was not late—there was no possible reason why it 
should be ; it never was on Sundays—but Fred was certainly 
overdue, and naturally so, because when he had nearly covered 
his one and a half miles and was in sight of the large bam that 
was the outlying building of Swanton a sudden irresolution 
overcame him. Perhaps it was the smell of the village, which 
struck him with the force of something remembered and long 
forgotten from childhood. Perhaps it was the sight of that 
old barn, with its huge sloping roof, standing so peacefully as 
if there had never been a war. Whatever the reason Fred 
paused, on the very brink of his new life, postponing the plunge. 

' His hesitation was unreasoning, but beyond his control ; a 
feeling of terrible uncertainty invaded him, an uncertainty so 
shattering as to make him doubt his own real existence. . For 
a moment his aunts beckoned him urgently, and then giving 
up the struggle he turned to the left through a gate in a hedge 
where a track seemed to lead across meadows. . The track 
became more definite as he followed it, traversed another 
sloping meadow, then twisted sharply into a spinney which 
might have been preserved for game. Still in his strange mood 
he followed the path into the wood, to be stung into sharp life 
a^ain by the sight that met his eyes. The path on which he was 
walking, grass-grown under the trees, was carpeted with prim¬ 
roses, and the clumps and tufts of rank grass round the saplings 
in the undergrowth were studded with them, half concealed 
but multiplying under the gaze, as stars do in a dark sky, until 
soon the eye was dazzled with dancing primroses. He knew 


then that something must happen to him, that the picture must 
be completed for him, to live in the mind. 

It all happened quickly. The green path sloped upwards 
ahead of him till it turned a corner over the wood-brow. Round 
the comer came a red setter, bounding and barking with ex¬ 
citement ; then a boy, flushed with running, carrying a huge 
bunch of primroses in one hand and a willow switch in the 
other; as he ran he turned every now and then to ward of!' a 
girl a little younger than he, who was also armed with a switch. 
The game seemed to be engrossing, and they nearly ran into 
Fred—but the boy found enough breath to say ‘ Hallo.’ 

* Hallo,’ said Fred. 

The two children whisked by him, the girl still in hot pursuit. 
Then round the comer ahead came a woman, hatlcss, whistling 
as she walked with both hands in the pockets of her raincoat, 
a young woman with a head of fair hair and eyes wide set under 
a freckled forehead. She sauntered towards Fred, quite un¬ 
embarrassed by his having stopped awkwardly in the very 
middle of the path, and smiled openly at him as she passed. 
Fred too smiled, but neither spoke. As if tacitly she implied, 
_Of course we met in the station this morning, didn’t we ? ’ 
The compliment could not have been more delicate. She had 
actually passed him when Fred paused, looking at the green 
path ahead of him, looking up to the corner in the woods, so 
quiet and lonely after the vision he had just seen. They would 
not come round that corner, down that green path again for 

. ♦» tl I^ d ‘ The young woman had paused and turned 
’ J th t. chl,dren were out of sight. She took a few steps 
towards him, as if she were in a dream and unconscious of his 

“Sim a “ ,dcn,al1 ^ “ ^inst her win. 

immediately she went deathly pale, and swayed as if she 
would faint. Fred put out his'arms to support her and she 
drew hun desperately towards her. Her eyeswere closed now 
Rossie, she whispered, in a tiny voice, ‘ I love you Don’t 

r s nov“:.!.!° Ved >'° U W * h ' Whatever"! 
r™If d n eld u her close ’ silent * Hcr ooloor ebbed to marble 
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steady. Bending his head he could hear the brittle beating 
of her heart. He peered through the wood. The trees were 
hardly in leaf yet and he could see a meadow, and beyond it he 
thought a farm cottage, not more than two hundred yards away. 
He could get some water, or some brandy with luck, and be 
back in a few minutes. He left the path and hurried through 
the wood, stooping under the young branches, twisting between 
the old trees. But when he got to the field he saw that the 
building was only a bam, deserted at this time of day. The 
village might be half a mile away. 

He decided to go back, and stumbled through the woods 
again, back to the green path. He could not have been gone 
more than five minutes, but when he reached the spot where 
he had left her lying she was gone. There could be no mis¬ 
taking the place. It was identifiable by another track joining 
the green path at right angles, making a T in the wood. There 
too was the root against which he had laid her head. ^ Hallo, 
he called. There was no answer. Then louder, 4 Hallo ’ again. 

As he looked round his eye caught the glint of metal, and he 
stooped to pick up a silver object half trodden into the soil. 
He wiped off the mud, disclosing a beautifully made ring, 
probably an engagement ring, with a broad silver band carrying 

a large rhomboid emerald. 

‘ Put that down * 

A voice spoke so close to Fred’s ear and so penetratingl) 
that he straightened himself up with a start and half turne . ^ 

‘ What the bloody hell are you doing with that ? Put it <*>»’«• 
In turning round, and under the quality of the voice, Fre 

realized dimly that he had sprung to attention. 

‘ Yes, sir, beg pardon, sir. . . Fred was a subordinate 
again, and the ring, still in his hand, was pressed against the 

ut it'dowtublast^ you: The voice cut like a knife. ‘ Don't 

S,fl Fred /, recogniKd ‘Major Rostrevor’s intonation, but aU warmth 
and humanity seemed to have been drained away. , 

• Chris, Almighty, are you deaf, man ? Do as you re bloody 

^Suddenly .he blood rushed to Fred’s head. He rais«l his 
hand and the green of the emerald glowed red. 11 was as <t . 
hi "person the vears of resentment of every under-dog m the 
Brteh Army were crystallized. In his own person, on behal. 
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of a million others, he assaulted his superior officer. With his 
right arm half bent he lunged at a well-groomed face that wasn't 
there, missed, and lost his footing on the wet mossy grass. 
The ring flew out of his hand, fell in a thicket of bramble and 
pussy willow, and was lost to sight among the dog-mercury 
leaves below. Fred rolled on his side and immediately the 
wringing moss soaked elbow and thigh. For an instant, as 
he felt the seeping, he thought, ‘ By God I’ve stopped one,’ 
and put his other hand to the elbow expecting to see the dreaded 
scarlet smear. But his hand came away with nothing worse 
than mud on it, and he picked himself up and followed his 
original course along the green track. 

The little wood closed round him, and he knew then that 
not he but someone else would come out from it. * Phew,’ he 
said to himself, ‘ My aunt,’ one of his characteristically mild 
expressions. And recalled by his own words to the fact that 
his aunts were waiting for him he turned off the path to the 
right, making his way across private fields in the direction of 
the village where the church bells were now ringing for moraim* 
service. 


CHAPTER SIX 

The pealing of those bells was causing some agitation in the 
Hamilton household. They had all intended to go to church 

possibly taking young Fred with them, but his non-arrival had 
upset their calculations. 

■ You go on,’ said Bella, • ril wait in. I don’t mind really. 
I ve got plenty to do.’ y 

. ‘ Yes ’ 1 thi f lk Perhaps we’d better start,’ Fanny answered • 
are you ready, Sophy ? she called upstairs towards the bed- 
room from which gentle sounds were still emerging. There 
was no reply. It s ten to eleven,’ she called louder. 4 Miss 

bm¥hJf nt t t y 6 ° me u ime ag °'’ StiU there was no response, 
but the footsteps overhead seemed to accelerate 

to t0 get h t r ° ff 111 time ’’ she went on » speaking 

£ *2* V ltsa P»ty we haven’t just seen Fred, bui I’m sure 

i^ntefor him 5 'h 2 ?' Y® T**’ 1 throW out aU our arrange- 

* He s on{ y a b °y after ah—in a way it’s more 
hospitable to treat him like ourselves/ ^ 
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As she was saying this she admitted to herself that, Sunday 
or no Sunday, she would have waited in all the morning if 
George had been coming. At last the door opened upstairs 
and Sophy came down. She did not seem to have been parti¬ 
cularly successful in spite of her prolonged toilet,'but she had 
got her best hat on, rather askew, and she smelled of fresh 
eau-de-Cologne. 

4 Are you ready, Fanny ? ’ she said, ‘ I think we ought to be 
off.’ Her sister made no comment on this. ‘ Bella, you’ll look 
after Fred when he comes, won’t you, and explain to him that 
we look forward to seeing him when we are out of church. 
She said this with dignity that Fanny had not been able to 
achieve, the dignity of the head of an organization, who has 
no need to seek out those with whom contact is to be made, but 


can wait calmly, assured that they must sooner or later present 
themselves. She would, Fanny realized, behave in just the same 
way if George were coming, or, for that matter, if Lady Masson 

herself were to be their guest. . 

Just then the bells, which had been ringing a peal ot six, 
be°an to wobble and lurched awkwardly to silence. As the 
sisters left the front door a single bell took up the summons 
and bid them smoothly and urgently to hurry up. Fanny 
walked down the garden to their white spiked fence, waited 
at the gate for Sophy who had turned back for a forgotten 
handkerchief, and they were off at last, stumbling a little in 
their hurry. They went down the village street with Fanny 
in her suppressed impatience leading by several yards and 
reached the turning to the left which led uphill to the church 
and thence to the Grange. Here Fanny had to wa.t aga.n and 

as she was waiting she saw coming along the ’ ane '" hl £ h 
the village street opposite their turning to the church a non- 
descript-fooking boy, shabbily dressed carrying a cap in- h s 
hand and a haversack over his shoulder He was some little 
wav away, and had evidently not come from the station-tor 
that would have brought him straight throughi thei viHage 
towards them. Nevertheless she realizedI with a shock of secret 
horror that this was young Fred, and made an mstin t 
decision not to see him. They would be late for church, she 
told herself in self-defence immediately afterwards , and 

ssss afs assss 


up ; they turned to the left, with their backs towards the ap¬ 
proaching stranger, whom Sophy had not seen, climbed the 
little hill that led to the church, and were lost to sight. 

Young Fred saw them, of course ; two elderly women seen 
from behind, one the taller, who was Aunt Sophy, wearing a 
haf which was impressive enough in itself but looked on Aunt 
Sophy as if it belonged to someone else, and the other, Aunt 
Fanny, neatly and inconspicuously dressed with a small close- 
fitting hat and everything small and grey about her. Fred saw 
them, and half noticed them, but did not connect them with 
the Miss Hamiltons because he had a picture of three women, 
a female triad, in his mintf, and all younger than these two. 

Soon after her sisters had left, Isobel heard the click of the 
latch of their white gate, and looking up saw the unfamiliar 
spectacle of a boy coming up their path, a boy, and at first 
sight a stranger, though as soon as he was near enough for her 

to see his eyes she recognized an unmistakable likeness to her 
nephew Fred. 


After church Miss Hogg waited in the churchyard for the 
Hamilton sisters, hoping they would catch her up and speak to 
her. They were her best friends in the village and their Scottish 
respect for the educational profession helped her to believe in 
herself. Besides, she knew that they had someone coming to 
stay with them and she wanted to hear further details. Her 
thoughts about strangers were confused because she liked 
men better in theory than she did in practice. In theory she 
offered her personality, which was quiet and understanding 
and feminine, to men, or to a man who would find in it the 
counterpart he needed ; in practice, in the presence of an un¬ 
married man, she found herself either unnoticed, or eagerly 

S ULd a her. and Undisturbin S' She >’ eard Miss Sophy’s 

! S°° d m , ornin &’ Miss Hogg. What a lovely day.’ 

* Th S ’ !? n 1 rt j ? 11 ,ooks as if ll s reaI| y summer at last.’ 

to h^L 800 m CSS - 1 §Ct S ° tired of ^ cold '^nd—it seems 
heCQ b,0Win S months. But it’s soon forgotten 

sheV be h^r again '- Fann >’ s ta,kin S to someone in the g porch 

m a rainute but I’m glad 1 saw you Miss Hogg 
because we wanted to ask you to come round.’ * 85 

4 1 should love to.’ 

* WC Shal1 have anotber member of the Hamilton family 
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staying with us—probably he's arrived by now—and I do so 
want you to meet him. It has always been a grief to me that you 
never knew my nephew Fred. You'd have liked him. I'm 
sure. It used to be my hope that one day he’d live with us, and 
somehow,’ she lowered her voice, * somehow I feel in a queer 
way that he’s with us now.’ 

Miss Hogg, was unexpectedly fluttered. She saw that Miss 
Sophy was considerably embarrassed, and was making an 
effort to speak casually. 

Certainly Sophy was nervous. 4 Another member of the 
Hamilton family,’ she had said gallantly, about this boy of 
doubtful origin. She might have said, 4 We are going to adopt 
a boy from the poorer classes and give him a chance.’ She 
might easily have said that. But when it came to the point 
she didn’t. She accepted the boy as one of themselves before 
any of them had seen him. 

Miss Hogg felt rather than understood the strain. She 
realized that it was an important moment for Sophy, whom 
she liked best of the sisters, and more than any one else in 
Swanton. Her instinct was to hesitate. 

4 You’ll want him to yourselves for a bit, won’t you, Miss 
Sophy ?* And I don’t expect he’ll want to be bothered with the 
village schoolmistress.’ 

4 Nonsense. Of course he must have some young society— 
and that’s why you're such a boon to me. I feel that it s my 
duty to entertain him.’ 

Miss Hogg did not feel young. She was twenty-five and her 
daily struggle with, and triumph over, thirty infants in single 
figures made her realize that youth was something different 
altogether from anything she felt nowadays. Besides she often 
had interviews with the parents of her pupils, usually the mothers, 
but sometimes the fathers too, and with them she talked on equal 
terms. If anything, her position made her seem older than 
most of these parents—older in wisdom, older because it was 
her function to give them advice about their own children. 

Aunt Fanny ioined them and Sophy said : 

4 I've asked Miss Hogg to tea to-day. She’s coming, aren t 


} °Miss Hogg laughed. 4 Good morning, Miss Fanny. Well, 
vou didn’t exactly ask me, Miss Sophy, but I shall1 certainly 
come. That is if you’re sure you really want me and 1 sban t 

be in the way or anything.’ 


They moved together happily, along the path between the 
gravestones. At the lych-gate they parted, Sophy reluctantly 
because, to tell the truth, she was nervous ; nervous of meeting 
Fred, and of the added responsibility to be thrown on her as 
head of the household. Fanny was not in a talkative mood. 
She was not nervous, nor was she particularly concerned at 
all. George would have been another matter, of course, but 
Fred, and whether Miss Hogg did or did not come to tea, left 
her unmoved as if she were only a spectator of these stirring 
times. An anxiety hovered in the future—the problem of her 
next move with the Grange—but this she could postpone, for 
with care Fred could be occupied for some weeks, and possibly 
slid over altogether until he left them. How long was he going 
to stay? Probably he was to begin to learn farming. Well, 
say three months—for three months it might be quite possible 
for them to have no engagements with the Grange, especially 
at this time of the year when Lady Masson often took the 
family away for a week or two. 

It flashed across Aunt Fanny's mind that her thoughts were 
unsuitably uncharitable for the second Sunday after Easter, 
and she said : 

‘ I wonder what Fred will be like.' 


4 Do you know I wish it was just our Fred, my Fred, the Fred 
I used to love,' said Sophy. ‘ He'd be older, of course, but 
so are we. We mustn’t forget that.' 

The ‘we’ upset Fanny unreasonably. ‘Don’t be absurd,' 
she said, 4 how could it be ? ' Besides, Sophy would never take 
into account the fact that she was nearly ten years older than 
Fanny They walked disjointedly down the little hill towards 
the village, and turned the corner. They could see the white 
lence in front of their house, now, but not the house itself. 
Ordinarily Sophy could talk to Fanny and draw her out of her 
headstrong moods, speaking of the things that interested her, 

2? Z ™ * e Tu Were alone to S ether Sophy could always get 
the best out of her sister. But this morning Sophy was pre- 

occup,ed in her nervousness which she could not conceal, and 

her n role° U A d° n ° thm £ t0 draw them together-it was never 

had £ * n^r^K S ?’- aS ! 5 y , a PP roached *eir own home, they 
had v a pair that jangled look that is exhibited by a husband 

getheTbv W force f , qUa 7 eIIed cruel ‘y yet remain tied to- 
g er by force of habit and social usage. In this disarray 

Fanny obstinately leading, they turned in § at their own gS 
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gate, and peered anxiously through the drawing-room window. 
There was no sign of Fred, but this might be because he 
was well inside the room, in which case they would not be 
able to see him. Sophy was so nervous that she put one hand 
up to her hat as if to adjust it at another angle. The front door 
was open and they went in. There was a cap in the hall, a 
rather dirty cap, and, as Fanny noticed at once, not a very 
good one. A haversack hanging from a hook added to Fanny's 
unfavourable impression. Then, through the back door which 
was also standing open, they saw Fred in the garden with 
Isobcl. He was standing easily while Bella was showing him 
some special flowers. He wasn’t a man at all, Sophy saw at 
once—only a little boy, almost the little boy she used to love. 
The scene was easy, unstrained, and immediately Aunt Sophy’s 
nervousness left her. -She almost ran out into the garden, all 
her hospitable instincts aroused, and Fred turned round to 
grasp her outstretched hand and kiss her. Fanny, more coolly, 
followed independently. 

‘ I'm Aunt Fanny,’ she said, as if she expected him to reply, 

‘ Well, you haven’t changed an atom.’ She would have liked to 
hear him say this, because she knew that, with her bright and 
precise appearance, she had changed less than either of the 
others in the last ten years. Aunt Sophy looked unmistakably 
older, and Isobel's hair, which had been brown before the War, 
was now entirely grey. But Fred had nothing to say to this 
(how could he jump the twenty years ?), and she could not help 
noticing the boy’s undistinguished appearance. Fanny did 
not look at him as a person, but dispassionately, at his outward 
effect. At his clothes, perhaps ; if so, there was very little to 

WeU f “he e Sid, ' so you're Fred,' and the two <=! der w °™ en 
went indoors to take off their things, leaving Fred and Aunt 

Bella to continue their tour of the garden. . . h . e ir 

Already Aunt Sophy, as in the mirror she watched herself 

detach her tottering hat, realized the magmtude of the change 
in their lives. Although these three were living togette -each 
was alone ; alone in the sense that each 

to family understanding, to preserve tha- myth P ' 

Iit> and a secret happiness which each, had she ocen m 5 
alone, would have developed as a basis for living. 
during the last ten years, each had developed the restfutaea 
Of the*solitary, the life in which reasons for actions are accep 
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without too much examination and in which the personal 
inadequacy of living need not be exposed or admitted. Not 
happiness unless the lonely person may be said to be happy— 
but for each an unchallenged claim to the right in some secret 
spring of happiness. 

Each of them made the assumption for herself and allowed 
it to pass in the others. But.young Fred’s arrival changed all 
that. It was no good pretending that he wouldn't stay for long, 
and that he need have no effect on their lives. Simply by being 
there, living and sleeping in the house, he threw a scarchliglu 
on their way of life ; perhaps, Aunt Sophy admitted, as she put 
the final touches to her hair, plentiful around the heavy, rather 
gloomy face with the deep pouches under the eyes, exposing 
the heart of the secret, namely that there is no secret, and that 
the search for happiness leads not to knowledge of it but to 
faith in it. 


The Sunday dinner was cheerful. Each of the aunts played 
her usual part, with Fred as audience. No need at their first 
meeting even to hint that it was a play. It might have been 
‘real life.’ Sophy talked most about the past and asked him 
questions about his childhood ; Isobel was more interested 
in him as he was, in what was to be done for him for the im¬ 
mediate future ; and poor Fanny had to keep rather quiet 
to cut her lines short, because her theme-song, the Grange 
was a tune she didn't font Fred to hear-he was not beautiful 
enough in her eyes to listen to the sirens. 

After dinner on Sunday they always had coffee as a special 
indulgence, made by Isobel, and brought into the drawing- 
room on a tray. When it came in Sophy said : 

and m^teforfyou go.’^ '° ge ‘ her ' ^ 

Zc rrY ’’ Said Fanny> ’ giVe him a ChanCe ' 

Fred laughed. His healthy laugh and his confident as- 
sumption that he could digest' his funch without s P ec!aTp?e- 
caut on almost horrified the aunts. As who should contemplate 
lightly an ascent of Mont Blanc after tea. ‘ Eve only got adav 
return/ he said, ‘ I promised to be back home tonSt' } 

time T m m i? ht S3ld u° phy ’ shocked * ‘ bu * ^en we have no 
tea.’ d,scuss anything. And we’ve asked Miss Hogg to 


Fred could not see that there was anything to discuss except 
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to arrange when his visit was to begin, but said tactfully, * It 
doesn't matter how late I am—i can take the last train.’ 

‘ The last train is 7.0,’ said Bella, ‘ on Sundays.’ 

* Then what have you got in that haversack ? ’ asked Fanny, 
‘ if you won't stay the night, I mean ? ’ 

Fred blushed. " He had brought his few things with him, but 
on the way down had somehow changed his mind, postponing 
the new life. He hesitated, but as he was of an uncompromis'- 
ingly truthful habit there was nothing for it but to say : 

* I brought mv things, miss, but I changed my mind.’ 

Poor aunts. They were terribly embarrassed. Could the 
relationship ha\e begun in a worse w ; ay ? All reticences, all 
nuances gone. How stupid of Fanny, thought Isobel, what an 
idiotic question to ask. The harmony following the good 
Sunday dinner was all out of tune. 

Bella said : ‘ Let’s have our usual forty winks now, shall 


we ? 

Said Sophy : ‘ Fred, I expect you’d like to read something- 
have a look at our books—or take a turn in the garden. You 11 
make yourself at home, really at home, won t you ? 

Fred went out, and gradually harmony was reasserted. 
‘ Never mind,’ Bella went on, ‘ I'll arrange for Miss Hogg to 
go early, and there'll be time for a little talk before he starts 

for his train.’ . _ 

Meanwhile Eileen Hogg, unconscious of arrangements that 

were being made over her head, was considering what to wear 
and how to prepare herself for a visit which she felt to be im- 
portant. At Iasi, about four o'clock, she 1felt ithat!she .had done 
her best, and was soon on her way to the Hamiltons with her 
hat on the back of her head, her feet splaying in a clumsy but 
friendly way, and with no sign of agitation on her °P e " f ^f tur ^ s ; 
Her well-fitting spectacles concealed any unusual brightnes 

° f The Hamilton drawing-room had been 

bv this time. The aunts had slept, woken, and tidied up, and 
Fred was in from the garden again. The instant she saw m 
Fileen knew that her premonitions had been trustwortn) 
M?ss Hogg—this is Fred.' His face was just what she had 
been hoping for. Not like any face she had ever imagined, bu 
uTsoon as She saw it she knew it for what she wanted The 
soft brown eyes, the friendly, rather boyish hair, the uns ' r ‘h' n ° 
features in a large well-shaped head, the firmly closed mouth. 
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smiling widely when he smiled. Miss Hogg was quite over¬ 
come by all this. Yet—and this was the extraordinary thing 


* j o 

the person she saw was not a man, but a boy of perhaps twelve 
or thirteen. And, more extraordinary still, it was possible for 
Miss Hogg as she looked at him to see the man—that Fred 
who had been through the War. and whom she had heard 
described so often. So that when she shook hands with her 
expression of utter frankness, with her feet turned out and apart, 
she said to any one who could interpret it, ‘ I am your recreation 
grouod. Come in.’ But there was no one there who could 
interpret—it was only her idea, and even the expert philanderer 
would miss the familiar signs, the well-worn swings and round¬ 
abouts, to which he had been accustomed. Fred, of course, 
being a boy in the presence of his aunts, did not notice this. 
He was not dreaming of such a possibility. Anxious to do his 
aunts credit, he too smiled cordially, thereby making the poor 
girl feel for one moment as if her offer was being accepted. 
But she had only to glance at his polite smile again to know 
that he was aca:pting nothing. He had not even received the 
invitation. This changed her expression at once from that of a 
recreation ground on a warm spring evening to an amusement 
park on a wet Monday morning in winter, when all the gadgets 
and features, the swings, the stalls, and the roundabouts are 
to be seen clearly enough, but with a look so desolate and 
unwanted that it seems at the time that they have not, and 
could not ever again have, a spark of amusement in them. 

I he change in her expression took place before Fred even 
had time to notice her, which was a pity because, being newly 
arrived, and hopeful about his future, he was in a state of mind 

upt^e! U ,h?t P w^ e an° P ‘ eaSant impreSSi0nS ' A bit slow to 

. V Sugar ; ^ red ? ’ Aun * Sophy asked. ‘ It seems terrible not 
but wev; ?? a P 0 l° g,Ze , d t0 Miss Hogg ’ ‘ with our own family, 

a remark k y } u each other>s acquaintance.’ It was 

a remark she might have made—in fact actually had made— 

tWe " ,y - fiVe yearS when their y nephew 

hfdn't ^ n t h“r 1 t C h “. Stay f ° r lhC firSt t,mC - ° nl >' Hogg 

hcid 0b ^nH r “°§ ni w d • the gambit - as if a clock had struc k in her 

lS V 11 ^ ueer — how time simply slips away ? ’ 

dir^fto F°?d Whethe L t e , mi ght make a remark 

hred ’ Were y° u in the War, Mr Hamilton ? * she 
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might say to the man she saw obscurely. ‘ I do wish you’d tell 
me something about it.’ But the remark would be fantastic 
addressed to this boy. Over ten years since the beginning of 
the War, and those ten years took her back to the age of fifteen, 
when she had been fully aware of the War, but yet not quite 
old enough to belong to it, not old enough to take an active 
part and to help to' win it. Consequently she always felt shy 
of talking about it, as if she had neglected some duty. 

Fred signified two lumps for his own tea, and successfully 
regained his seat without doing any damage with his feet, 
which seemed clumsy among the knick-knacks in his aunts’ 
drawing-room. There was no need for Miss Hogg to say 
anything now because Fanny said : 

‘ I suppose what you'd really like is some rum in it, Fred ? 
Like the soldiers.’ 

Fred laughed. ‘ I wouldn’t mind. But dad says it was tea, 
not rum, that won the War—that is if we did win.’ 

Dad. They tried to imagine 4 dad.’ It was an awkward 
moment. Surely they’d have told him at home who 4 dad ’ 
was—he was old enough to understand. 

4 Of course we won,’ said Fanny quickly. 4 Those horrible 
Germans. I can’t understand how there can have been any 
possible doubt about it. We didn't make it clear enough at 
the end in my opinion.’ 

Tiresome sort of boy, thought Fanny, thoroughly tiresome 
and precocious in his views. But she had a strong sense of her 
social duties—it was always she who provided the subject of 
conversation at their parties—so she said, 4 Miss Hogg, you re 
a great walker, we know. You ought to show Fred some of 
the country round here.’ 

Miss Hogg’s heart nearly missed a beat. Tears of gratitude 
to Aunt Fanny welled up in her. No idea could be more 
delicious to her than that of doing some of her favourite walks, 
proudly, as if she owned them, with someone to accompany 
her. And Fred was obviously right—she had no doubts on 
that score. This gave her a chance to address herself directly 
to Fred, perhaps to the man she saw obscurely, and she 

said : 

4 Do you like walking ? ’ . 

For a moment Sophy thought she heard her own Fred answer 
this question, as if little Miss Hogg had materialized him. 
4 Yes I do,’ he seemed to say. ‘ In the War we used to say, on 



route-marches, that if it was ever over, and if any of us survived 
to see the day, we'd never walk another step again. Either lie 
or sit the rest of our lives—that was the idea—preferably lie. 
It hasn't worked out like that, though. When you haven't 
got a pack, and when you don’t have to keep in step, and when 
you're not on a French road—is jt good country round here. 
Miss Hogg ? ’ 

‘ Yes, it's lovely. You're on the downs, you see, in half an 
hour or so.’ 

4 Well, I shan’t let you forget.’ 

But of course there was no such conversation. Young Fred, 
brought up in poverty in London, had never done anything 
else but walk. It had never occurred to him to like it. He just 
did it. J 


‘ Yes, I do, miss,’ he mumbled. 

‘ It’s lovely country here, you see,’ Miss Hogg explained. 
‘ You're on the downs in half an hour or so.’ 

Country, oh, yes, country. That might be something to 
interest a boy. He brightened up. 

‘ Yes, please, I'd like that,’ he said. 

Fanny again interposed helpfully. She was good at that 
even when she didn’t care. 

4 And you two can talk about books,’ she said. 4 Fred’s a 
great reader for his age, we've been told.’ 

God bless the woman ! Could it be true ? thought Miss Hogg. 
Could it be true that all her dreams were to be fulfilled in the 
person of tWs Fred ? A walk, and a talk about books. She 
was so happy that she hardly heard the rest of the conversation 
and when it was time for her to go she was hardly surprised 

wa“o S .h e = st“,'on FrCd ° ffering '° Walk h ° me Wi,h her ^ 
Frcd ' we haven’t seen anything of you-we haven't had 

s«m?d to be setded P X *“ rea " y flUStered ' Nothin S 

"° nCed t0 ’ day * That is * Frcd must go.’ said 
J* obe t ” e s com,n § at the end of the week—to stay—aren’t 
you Fred ?—and we can make arrangements then.’ ^ 

tumcTm Aunt Sophy. ify ° U ' re “* g ° in S to ■* O.K.'_h= 

if S “ ddc "'y s °P h y saw that of course it was all right 

if that was what Fred meant. Fred was a dear. 8 

Ves, Fred,’ she said, • we want you to come. This is to be 
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your home for as long as you like. Your home. Don't forget 
that—we want you to feel that.’ 

Fred was embarrassed with affection for her, and boyishly 
unable to say anything appropriate. 

* When exactly are you coming, Fred ? ’ asked Isobel. 

* Well, Saturday ? ’ 

‘ Saturday—what train ? ’ 

• Oh la la,’ laughed Fanny. 

4 It's much better to settle,’ said Isobel, 1 then we can have the 
room ready, and everything.’ 

4 Quite right,’ Sophy smiled. 

• Well, there's a train in the morning,’ Isobel went on. ‘ Yes, 
getting to Swanton at 12.15. You’ll have to leave your bag 
at the station to be sent up. That means you 11 be here in nice 
time for lunch on Saturday.’ 

4 Well, good-bye, Auntie Bella. Good-bye, Aunt Sophie. 
Thank you very much for having me. Good-bye, Miss 

Fanny. . . .’ , . , 

This conventional way of talking was not natural to him, he 

realized. And why Miss Fanny? The one he cared about 

least? She must have read his thoughts for she laughed and 


Sai ‘ Yes, you’ll have to caU me “ Auntie,” I expect. You’re only 

a little boy, you know.’ . , 

Miss Hogg and her companion stepped out into the evening. 

It was suddenly dark, and the fine day of early spring had given 

way to a cold and cloudy night. At the gate they turned to 

said, ‘ straight through the 
village, then down past the signpost till you come to the railway 
bridge. You can’t miss it.’ 

• Miss Hogg laughed. ‘ No, you might miss your tram. I 

,U TOey had e 'r’eached the comer where the side road led up past 

the church. 

4 Good-bye.’ 

”^is.Maas!KS 

sbbssrs SI'S sssrss suss- 


whom she had heard so much from Aunt Sophy. The im¬ 
pression was so real that this man seemed to accompany her 
along the lane, so real that she spoke aloud to him. 

‘ You know I’m taking you out of your way, Mr. Hamilton— 
the station's in the other direction. But my cottage is only 
just round the comer. It's really very good of you.’ She spoke 
nervously and rather wistfully like a child who is admitted to a 
treat and cannot believe that the good fortune will persist. 

‘ Not a bit. I've plenty of time. And I should like to see 
where you live.’ Would she ask him in ? he wondered. ‘ Old 
Fred,’ one time corporal of the line, was not accustomed to 
walking with a girl in the evening, and it occurred to him that 
in this remote village with miles of solitude at his disposal, it 
was unenterprising, almost impotent, merely to see her home. 
However, this was apparently all she expected. 

This made Miss Hogg still more nervous, but at that moment 
their attention was distracted from each other by a large limousine 
car which swoing round the comer, forcing Fred, who was on 
the outside, to take Miss Hogg's arm firmly and push her 
towards the hedge in order to get his legs out of the way. The 
road was narrow at this point and the car, well under control, 
almost pulled up as the driver saw them. The chauffeur smiled 
at his alacrity, and old Fred glared angrily at him. But he could 
feel his angry glare become meaningless as his glance moved 
from the chauffeur to the occupant of the car, who was the 
woman he had already seen twice that day. Beside her was the 
little boy he had met in the wood, The car had almost stopped 
and Fred, with a ridiculous glare on his face, was looking into 
the eyes of this woman, and conscious that she was regarding 
m, neither smiling nor frowning. Her expression was severe" 
but as she looked at him for that instant she did not seem to 
xclude him. Fred had no time to remove his glare before the 
car acrclerated again and was out of sight, so that the woman 

balefuny'atto" W,th ““ ™P ression of a s ‘ ra >>g« frowning 

firmW h °H- ‘r a V ’ Fred ’ sti11 clutchin g Miss Hogg's arm 

rfn umi , S - ^1° ? anlin ' ;ss had been reinforced in a flash 

Of illumination by his glimpse of the woman’s face. 

wsifc-ss t=■ x 

■KMSSSS h ™ «« ~ 
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‘ She is Lady Masson’s elder daughter—the Honourable 
Sarah, now Mrs Rostrevor. The boy is her son.’ 

Rostrevor. The name pierced him. Major Charles Rostrevor, 
D.S.O., M.C. ‘ Was he in the army ? Her husband I mean ? ’ 

By this time Fred had released Miss Hogg’s arm without 
even noticing that he’d done so. 

‘Yes, Major Rostrevor—“Rossie” she used to call him— 
he was killed in 1917. Why do you ask? I don’t know any¬ 
thing about them really. Of course, living in the village I hear 
the gossip, but you can’t expect the people at the Grange to 
take much notice of the village schoolmistress.’ 

‘ Whv not ? ’ said Fred. He tried to say it kindly, in a personal 
way, but he was not really thinking about Miss Hogg. He was 
in his company officer’s tent, after an air raid, and Major 
Rostrevor, ’ Rossie,’ was talking to Corporal Hamilton, ‘ Old 
Fred.’ 4 Old Fred, I want you to stay with me a bit. . . . I've 
got the willies, and I want to talk to you. . . .’ 

4 Why not?’ Fred said again to Miss Hogg, with a bitter¬ 
ness in'his voice that she couldn’t understand, a bitterness that 
he was hurling at the woman he had just seen in her limousine 
car. Mrs Rostrevor, he thought, Mrs Rostrevor, that girlish 
innocent prig, the murderer of my company commander. 
And vet she, who tould divide a man’s soul against itself, it 
was not she who had fired the rifle bullet that killed him. 

4 So she’s Mrs Rostrevor,’ he said aloud, then hes ' tat ^ 
whether he should explain the remark, which must sound odd 

to his companion, and let it go. 

Miss Hogg, as she had been half afraid all along, found 

herself alone, and walked up the dark lane to her c °^ a S®- 
light was burning in it, and it looked cold and unwelcomm 0 . 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

George Hamilton read the letter with close attenrion. , 

4 Well, I’m damned,’ he said, what an e ^ aor ^ r { ^ 
and put the letter back into its tom envelope, then into 

from the next ro om. 

• T letter from Aunt Fanny. Astonishing .dea the aunts 
have got hold of.’ 
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He dismissed the subject from his mind for the moment, 
and turned his attention to the sporting pages of the Daily 
Telegraph which was propped up against the coffee-pot in front 
of him. 

‘ I can't understand it,’ he said to himself, in real perplexity, 
‘ it beats me.’ He looked quite miserable. ‘ A good first 
innings lead, easy cricket, and they allow themselves to be 
rabbited out under a hundred. And yet they ought to be a 
champion side—they’ve got it in them.’ His favourite county 
side was overdue for the championship, but keeping its sup¬ 
porters on tenterhooks with its early lapses. Well, there was 
nothing, for it now but to hope for better things. 

George lit a cigarette and wandered along the passage to his 
dressing-room, which was small and disorderly, except for the 
suit of clothes hanging neatly and well brushed. 1 suppose 
I d better send them a line, he thought, and, taking a fountain 
pen off the chest of drawers, scribbled a note. 

Having put his reply in its envelope and sealed it George 
for the moment thought no more about it. He did not really 
intend to go down to Swanton soon ; there was no particular 
attraction for him there ; he liked the family at the Grange 
well enough, but did not share his Aunt Fanny’s respectful 
reverence for them. 

However, the half promise in his letter must have meant 
something to him, because before many minutes he found 
himself, to his own surprise, actually contemplating a visit to 
the aunts. Possibly, even, that very afternoon. It was Saturday 
and he was free. There was damn-all to do down there in 
Swanton, but there w-as no doubt that the aunts wanted him— 
perhaps really needed him, reading between the lines of Aunt 
Fanny’s letter ; besides he always felt that he cut a bit of a 
dash with them, the man of affairs among simple people, the 
big fish in the little stream, and he was as susceptible as most 
people to appreciation. He might get a game of tennis at the 
Grange, too—a miserable court because the grass was so thick 
and soft. . . . 

His telephone bell rang. He took up the receiver. 

; Hallo ! ’ 

‘ Is that you, George, old man ? ’ 

' Yes, old boy. Nice to hear your voice.’ 

‘ 1>ve S ot a good thing for the 2.30. Don’t fail to get on it.’ 

* What ? ’ b 
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4 Streamline ; eight to one.* 

‘ I'll have a quid each way. I say, old boy, could you put 
it on for me ? I’m going out of town.’ 

* Right. Cheerio.’ 

4 Cheer-oh,’ said George, and hung up. 

Going out of town—that sounded as if he’d made up his 
mind, "in that case he'd see Mrs Rostrevor, Sarah as he used 
to call her when he went to the Grange in the early days of the 
War ; if he went, that is to say ; but he’d really decided already 
to go. He was not sure that he approved of Sarah. She made 
him feel shabby. She was, he felt, in a true sense 4 out of his 
c [ ass ’— n ot socially (though others would have said she was), 
but intellectually and morally. She was the sort of woman 
his aunts would have wanted a Hamilton to marry, and this 
hope was implicit when George, in his officer's uniform, was 
first introduced to the family. Sarah was eighteen then, a bit 
voung perhaps, and George at twenty-five had expected to 
impress her. He had not succeeded, but she had impressed 
him. She was as tall as he was, and her clear voice, fearless 
and without diffidence, cut through his manners and forced 
him to be himself, just as he was. But his best, which she drew 
from him so easily, was not good enough, and George, ac¬ 
customed to moving quickly, hesitated for once in his life. He 
was dazzled bv her, outclassed, and it was with positive reliet 
that a year later he heard of her engagement to Rostrevor. 
To marry her, he felt, would be to condemn himself to live the 
rest of his life in spiritual dress clothes. Only years later did 
it dawn on him that if he had asked her she would have refused 


^Georsze did not like being refused by w.omen—nor indeed 
did this often happen to him. But perhaps this ^as b^ause 
he chose his society in such a way that he was a bright_ and 
particular star. This tendency to shine, combined with an 
Set to take the easy way, accounted for the woman now 

sharing his flat, who, having made Geo |J e ." n S no other 
gone back to bed simply because she could think of no other 

VVa/ Vo f u Pa there S ^id^y? ’ George's voice called her from his 
dresling-room-it was really a small box-room, but George 
clung to this remnant of respectability. 

* I’ve gone back to bed.’ 

‘ O.K. I'll be seeing you.' 


George began to shave. As he contemplated the uninspiring 
spectacle of his lathered face he smiled at the thought that he 
had been living with Kiddy for nearly two years and had not 
had the courage to say anything about her to his aunts. He 
couldn’t understand it himself, couldn’t even understand wh\ 
he hadn’t married her. They had drifted into their present 
relationship. Probably they would drift into marriage, for 
George was kind-hearted and Kiddy was clinging—without 
saying so she made him feel that he had had the best years of 
her life. She was small, dark, and not fat, but dense in the 
scientific sense, i.e., of high specific gravity. Her density made 
her unexpectedly heavy to lift, a point which frequently irritated 
George, but she had compensating virtues of reliability and 
good horse-power developed at low voltage. She gave the 
impression of always wearing a hat—her hair fitted her like a 
hat—and of being dressed neatly in dark blue tweed, though this 
was by no means always the case. There was no reason why 
George should not introduce her to his aunts—secrecy and 
dishonesty were unnatural to him, and, unable to practise 
them for long, he had almost given up his formerly enjoyable 
visits to Swanton ; on the other hand there was every reason 

why he should keep quiet, because they had such other ideas 
and were proud of him. 


He went back to the bedroom, where Kiddy was in bed 
reading and smoking one of her endless chain of cigarettes! 
She looked extraordinarily uninteresting under her close-fitting 
hair, with an underlying and implied expression that, though 
lying in bed this morning, she was ready to work herself to the 
bone for him, which mdeed she was. She would ask nothine 
better than to do something for George. But he was not de¬ 
manding, and she stayed in bed, secretly storing herself up 
for the crises when she should be wanted. ** 

! Jju iS oy°y ,d met brother Fred,’ he remarked. 

Why . she asked, stupidly in George's view. 

But Kiddy had no status in the Hamilton family and saw 

"ere ^ M ** t0 imagine What Geor S e ^ s relations 

He *? ad never encouraged her to do sS. He took 
the letter out of his pocket. 

‘ Would y° u !*e to read it ? ’ George, diffidently for him 
waved the torn envelope at her. 5 y Ior hlm • 

‘ Just as you please.’ 

1 Just as you please ! Blast 


you,’ he exploded, ‘ it isn’t just 
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as 1 please. I don't care two hoots either way. You’ve got a 
mind of your own, haven’t you ? ’ 

‘ All right. Give it to me.’ 

She took the papers and began to look at them idly. The 
written word flashed no immediate message to her—she had to 
rely on other senses for her illumination. 

•'That one first,’ George said, though seeing it was hope¬ 
less. ‘ That’s from my "Aunt Fanny, and it explains the 

enclosure.’ 

Kiddy did as she was told, apparently unimpressed by what 
she read, then turned to the enclosure and waded slowly through 

it. 

* Well ? ’ George hoped against hope for some reaction. 

She handed the papers back to him. . 

‘ I don’t sec anything funny in it. I guess your brother isn t 

the only one to have gone that way.’ . 

Hell and damnation, thought George. What a point of view. 
He considered his aunts, so well disciplined, so respectable, 
and realized what such a step must mean to them. Incidentally 
he saw once again how hopeless it would be to take Kiddy down 
to Swanton. Then he thought of Fred, killed in the War. 
Poor old Fred. Serious-minded old devil, straight as a die. 

That he should be responsible for this ! . . 

But on further reflection he realized that there was something 
in Kiddy’s point of view. She wasn’t so far off the mark after 

aM; Something in that. Kiddy,’ he said more gently. ‘But 
then you didn’t know old Fred. That’s why I said just now I 

W ?VeU I suppose he was a man, like the rest of you. I don t 

S “c^$u°V { ^ hii' poctaj and fingered *e non¬ 
committal reply he had just written. On an impulse he pulled 

it out and tore it across. -mide of 

* I regard a wastepaper basket as an essentia 

furniture,’ he said, holding the bits. 

‘ There’s one in the next room. , 

:W you soing 10 

S Sui; h“rstood .better than he suppo^ 

‘ Yes, I think I’ll send a wire and go straigni aow 
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office. I'll take some sandwiches for lunch. You wouldn't 
like to come, Kiddy ? ’ he added heroically. 

Obviously she would. J 

nrtt £!°’ < ! hanks ’’ she said > ‘ y° u won’t want me—there'd be 
nothing for me to do.’ 

Right I II be back on Sunday evening. Or if it's verv 
fine I might run up early on Monday morning ’ ^ 

George hated himself for the relief in his voice, because he 
was very fond of Kiddy. He left her and soon aftc^ds hLrd 

Bv rht t Cr ’"J 0 thC k,tchen > Probably to make his sandwiches 
y the time he was ready to start she brought them in neatly 

sras sras o° sjr s 

as s 

ssws 

letter made him feel that old f«»h k- neSS lf °[- Frcd s * Fan ny’s 

younger brother, was going to live witfwlf* h ' S scrious ' mindcd 
Which was absurd. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

and stay with ffiemin^S^raon^Au^Sophv besr^ FrCd l ° C ° mc 

3z£s .«*“ "£“ V ffS.Sr,sr=; 

«° her like a clumsy plat oushi ^ *'"* Fred a PP**re3 

"" m ^ »“ «“ 3 ISEVia 
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through under-nourishment, became mixed up in her dream 
with the strong features of her nephew, killed nearly ten years 
ago. She was the most imaginative of the three aunts, and she 
could not see how she and her sisters were to amuse or educate 
or find suitable companions for their young visitor. It was a 
great responsibility. 

Her anxieties, however, were quite unnecessary. She had 
reckoned without her guest. Fred, naturally independent of 
mind, and with the precocity of a boy of the London streets, 
had a gift for practical living, together with a secret passion 
for the personal freedom which had hitherto been denied him. 
On the very first morning, after breakfast, the cloud lifted, 
and it was obvious that young Fred could look after himself, 
that he was in fact going to be happy. Almost before they 
knew where they were the aunts found themselves discussing 
unheard-of ideas—dry ducks, a wireless set, potatoes, a new 
shed, a greenhouse (one of Sophy’s ambitions), and the cutting 
down of the chestnut trees that robbed the light from their 
drawing-room. Before the end of the week their house, 
White Cottage, having opened its gates to a boy, had a man 


about it. 

Sophy was relieved at the loss of her fears, and genuinely 
delighted at the turn things were taking. She felt like a colonel 
who has suddenly discovered a jewel of a regimental sergeant- 
major. Her authority was not threatened, but her practical 
difficulties were lightened. Isobel blossomed with enthusiasm 
for new plans in the house and garden. Only Fanny, their 
liaison officer and social ambassador, was left out of it, but in 
a way she was glad of this, Fred being what he was. She was 

the first to register a complaint. _ , . . , 

‘ Did you know,’ she said to Sophy, ‘ that Fred mixes with 

the village boys ? I’ve seen him hanging about the “ Green 
Dragon.” ’ 

4 As I came up from the station yesterday I saw him in the 
yard at the back there. Playing about with the other lads, I 
suppose. I don’t mind myself, but I think it might be mcon- 

Sophy°said nothing.^'sfe did not know what to say. It was 

rate of him,’ Fanny went on irritably 
4 I dare say he goes every mpming. And besides, I don 

A ct- NO? (677 
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that it’s necessary. Do you think we ought to speak to him 
about it ? ’ 

‘ It’s difficult ... I must say I shouldn't care to say any¬ 
thing. . . .’ 

4 Probably he doesn’t realize how every one talks in the 
village. He doesn't know our position here. We have to think 
of ourselves—he’s a Hamilton now, and I’m sure he’d see it if 
we put it to him.’ 

‘ 11 would be awkward to say anything direct to him. He’d 
think we were terribly old-fashioned.’ 

‘ It isn’t a question of being old-fashioned. It’s simply that 
we don’t mix with every' Tom, Dick, and Harry in the village, 
and we dor?t go to the “ Green Dragon,” any more than they 
do from the Grange or the vicarage. The inn’s the inn, and 
you know what they’re like in there.’ 

‘ afraid we don’t really know, do we, Fanny ? We can 
only guess.’ 

Of course we know. Gossip and scandal—you know what 
those men are—and I expect some bad language.’ 

• 4 Well, I don’t know_’ b 5 


4 I’ll tell you what we could do,’ Fanny was gaining strength 

as she spoke. 4 We could show him, without actually saying 

anything, that we don’t care for it, and then I’m sure lie would 
stop. 

4 How do you expect me to show my disapproval, Fanny? 
I m not sure that I do disapprove.’ 3 

Fanny ignored this treachery. \ I can deal with it. I’ll be 

Mhinif morniD & and I’ll arrange to meet him accidentally. 
I think I can make him feel that it’s embarrassing for us, with¬ 
out actually saying anything.’ 

at blister for the moral support she needed, 
but S ° p hys eyes behind the bridged pince-nex were incon- 

anH t V h‘ K OWCVe , r ’ had 8° ne tGO far to ^ck out now 

fn such™ 3 d fP endin S on Sophy’s strength for a decision 
n such an important matter, where she proposed to interfere 

to hpr P , nvate l lf ? of one of the household, she clung wilfully 
to her plan, and decided to put it into effect the next dfy. Y 

saying cutting 66 1° d ° aD y^ J ust W she heard Sophy 
fiuffi SSSf OWD qU1Ck det ^ination to act, and 
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The next day, Saturday, the end of young Fred's first fortnight 
at Swanton. turned out to be propitious for Fanny’s plan. 
Isobel. as usual when it was fine on Saturday, had gone into 
Harborough on her bicycle, with the semi-circular basket on 
the handTe bars and the straps on the carrier behind ready to 
receive the miscellaneous collection, the sausages, the paint, 
the string, the library books, that made up her shopping list. 
Sophy was at a meeting in the vicarage, and when Fred came in 
from the garden at about twelve o’clock he put his head into the 
drawing-room and said to Fanny : 

‘ Hallo, auntie. I'm just going down the village. I’ll be back 
about one.’ 

Lunch was always at half-past one on Saturdays to allow 
Bella more time (though often she lunched cither with her 
friends or alone in Harborough, and sometimes went alone 
to the pictures there, before turning home for tea), but Fanny 
did not tell Fred this, withholding the information that it was 
her duty to give him against the promptings of her better nature. 
Providence had played into her hand. 

‘ All right, Fred,’ she said pleasantly, her soft voice giving 
no hint of her steady resolution. ‘ See that you’re back punctu¬ 
ally.’ In less tha#an hour she would carry out her daring plan. 


There was only one bar-room at the ‘ Green Dragon,’ a 
low-ceilinged, heavily beamed room, with a brick floor, and 
furnished onlv with wooden tables and wooden benches running 
round the walls. As the would-be drinker entered, stumbling 
down a small unnoticeable step, nearly banging his head on 
one of the beams, he got a first impression ot pokiness and 
dingincss. But there was a large open fire at the farther end 
of the room, and gradually the room seemed to expand hospit¬ 
ably. Comfortable, almost secluded, corners disclosed them¬ 
selves, and what at first sight appeared to be only two or three 
people turned out to be a crowd of eight or nine. 

This Saturday morning there were more than eight or ni . 
There must have been a dozen. And still miraculously th<e 
was plenty of space across the end of the room for a game 
darts _at the same end as the entrance, so that each newcomer 

held up the game while he crossed the line ot ^re. 

Fred was momentarily embarrassed by ° f £ 

entrance. A printeS notice caught his eye - J hld ^" U "^ 
fourteen not admitted.’ The game stopped and all eyes were 
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turned on him, without curiosity, as he realized at once. It 
would have been the same for any one. It was because the door 
happened to be where it was. He was unprepared because 
when he had looked through the door before he had seen only 
solitude and silence, and at the far end of the room the black 
drooping moustache of the landlord. 

Young Fred ducked underneath an upraised dart. Someone 
said 4 two seventeens, chum,* and by the time Fred had reached 
the hatch through which drinks were served he was astonished 
to see, out of the tail of his eye, the dart quivering in the thin 
double-seventeen space. A tall, good-looking man in the middle 
thirties had evidently just preceded him, and was standing at 
the hatch. In a voice that was strangely familiar to Fred the 
man said : 

‘ Good morning, Mr Read.’ 

4 Good morning, sir.’ The drooping moustache almost 
betrayed pleasure. ‘ How are you, sir ? A long time since 
we’ve seen you in these parts.’ 

4 Just the mossy agate. Everything irr the garden lovely. 
Only one thing wanting.’ 

4 And what’s that, sir ? ’ < 

4 A glass of bitter. And how are you, Mr Read and Mrs 
Read ? ’ 

Nicely, thanks. We can’t complain. The missus has had 
one of her turns, but she’s getting on.’ 

Mr. Read drew his beer. 

4 And what about you, Mr Read ? What are you having ? 4 

*ii T U al ' S Ver ^ kind y° u ' 111 j°' n y° u with-pleasure.’ He 
pulled the beer-handle again with the easy skill of the master 

4 Here's luck.’ 


4 Here's luck, sir.’ 

And the strange pre-alcoholic courtesy of men in a bar began 
slowly to thaw. Even in so small an establishement as the 

, ,^ n .P. ra g° n ’ one half of the bar dosen’t know how the other 
half is living, and while the four dart players and their scorers 
and backers were witnessing scenes of increasing intensity a 

31 thc other end of the bar > near the fire, was finding 
time for more serious drinking. The drinking unit of this littlS 

rXw aS " P nt ° f ° ,d and mild ’ served not in tankards, but 
talking. Charlie had evidently tef.n jn the War—his close- 
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cropped hair and clipped moustache made him look younger 
than his age, and were in contrast with his torn coat and muddy 
boots. 

4 ’Member Nobby ? ’ he was saying, and Fred moved nearer 
to listen. 4 Yes, you’d know Nobby, wouldn’t you, Alf?’ 
A If, an older, bent little man, said, 4 That’d be Ted Clarke's 
boy. I know’d him. Noo ’im before he was bom. Nice little 

nipper ’e was, always one for a joke.’ 

4 Same up the line. Nobby was one of the boys. Never 
forgit one night we was out on patrol. Nobby got left be ind 
somehow. No one noo what had happened to ’im. Mind 
you, we’d ’ad a double ration of mm—four of ’em some of us 
got.’ Trust Nobby to get ’is four. Well we must ’ave bin back 
’alf an hour—more ’n ’alf an hour—we thought we seen the 
last of poor old Nobby. The sar’nt-major was up in the trench 
just then and suddenly we saw ’im put up his rifle and heard 
him say. “ ’Alt, who goes there ? ” There was a figure against 
the sky. The chap came right against our wire. The sar nt 
major was a windy chap an’ ’e shouted, 4 Oo are you . I II 
shoot.” Then we eard a voice, young Nobby s voice : Never 
mind ’oo I am. ’Oo the ’ell are you, you b-? Thats 

where ’tis.’ 

Alf laughed, or almost. 

4 That’s Nobby all over,’ he said, ‘cheery little devil. ^ 

4 One of the best was Nobby,’ Charlie went on. Always 
the same. 44 ’Oo are you, you b-? ” And to the sar n 

maior. I shall never forgit that.’ 

Charlie paused for a moment and turned 1his attention to 

new pint of old and mild that was lined up for him. JustThe 

the landlord noticed young Fred, who had been trying 

hi • "youngster,’ he said ' what are you doing in here ? 
Want to see the kids ? All right-they're out the back there. 

YO Mr Ca R n ea S d 0 open:d ay the hatch and let the boy through. 

I Sid ^eSw^aun. Mr George. 

but he had disappeared. i-mjvMO fact y but they were all 
Been there this mormng as a matter of lact, y 

out, so I came in here for a drink. 



4 Well, we’re glad to see you, I’m sure,' Mr Read said amiably. 
‘ Come down by road ? ’ 

4 Yes, I left my car at White Cottage.’ 

Charlie’s pint was by now vanishing, and scenting the possi¬ 
bility of another one he turned in the direction of George, and 
said : 

4 You’re one of us, mate, aren’t you ? ’ 

4 Yes,’ George nodded, ‘ I was out there ? ’ 

4 Was you with the Sussex ? ’ 

‘ No. That was my brother.’ 

‘ The Sussex.* Charlie turned to a younger, sad-eyed man 
with a ginger moustache, who looked as if his vital essences 
had deserted him. ‘ Like to meet someone from the Sussex— 
they took over from us at Loos in 1915—you remember, Jim ? * 

‘ ’Course I remember,’ said Jim, ‘ that was Major Rostrevor’s 
battalion.’ 

4 What’s yours ? ’ asked George, taking his cue. 

1 Thanks, chum, same again,’ said Charlie. 4 Yes, Rostrevor, 
that’s right, 44 Rossie ” they used to call him—the chap married 
the girl from the Grange here.’ 

4 He was one of the lads, by all accounts,’ Jim put in 
t He was that,’ said Charlie. 

4 How did you know him ? ’ George asked 
4 I was gardener up at the Grange before the War. When 
Ros s, e was a kid he made a special friend of me. Used to come 

holiJ’ 1 k eLeve >e llk ed me in a way, that kid.’ Alco- 
hohc tears began to appear in Charlie’s eyes. 4 In ’is ’olidays 

had 1 nnrt ^ f ° r me * Every day ‘ Tou ching ways 

m^UyTight. ‘ SSed ^ haDd ' “ WaS £“4 4- 

my han , d ! ’ Alf inter posed. 4 Kiss my ... i ’ 
bleary "nd helvent on ■ ‘ SU “ g,isteaed in Charlie ' s 

gon^ eU ’ ’*’ S g0m ” OW - For S ood or bad >’* gom. Gom, 
•T A U ,f ht „ t0 ge ‘ married - Charlie, that’s wofs wrong with 

.. rrfwsi™ arr 
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Rossie didn't even notice her when they were kids, but of course 
once he took notice of Sarah old Charlie used to drop out.’ 

' Quite right too,’ George laughed. 

Either Charlie was getting drunk or he was beginning to 
see visions, because he turned to the dark corner of the room 
behind where the four men were seated drinking, a comer still 
further darkened by the deepening haze of shag smoke, and 
addressed the shadow is if there were someone there. ‘ You 
noo ’im, mate. You noo ’im. Wot do you say ? ’ 

It was as if he were addressing old Fred, and as if the answer 
came : 4 Yes, I did. He was my company commander. 1 
was with him when he was killed.’ Yet no one spoke. There 
was a moment of silence, then Charlie’s voice broke in again 
thickly : 4 Quite right, sir, bleeding right—thanks, I don’t 

mind if I do. . . .’ The conversation under the influence of beer 
was going backwards instead of forwards. 

Just then the door opened and a blast of fresh air came in. 
With the wind came first two red setters, both on the leash, 
welcoming themselves with every gesture to the company, and 
on the other end of their leathers, stooping her head to avoid 
the beams, her hair blown and her cheeks glowing like a young 
girl’s, was Sarah Rostrevor. The room lightened and freshened.- 
She was carrying a parcel in brown paper and she walked over 
to the bar, catching Charlie’s eye on the way. 

4 Hallo, Charlie,’ she said, 4 good morning.’ 

4 Good morning, ma’am,’ he said, looking as if he woulc 

like to stand up, but not risking the attempt. 

The interrupted game of darts continued. She went to me 


bar and said : . „ . . j o ♦ 

‘ Good morning, Mr Read. How is Mrs Read to-day . 

4 Nicely, thanks, Mrs Rostrevor.’ 

• I’ve brought these books down for her; we thought she 

be sitting up and taking notice: _. . c nnfhin „ the 

• That’s very kind of you, I’m sure. There s nothing the 

wife likes better than a nice read.’ ,, mnose o - 

‘ A nice read » That’s why she married you, I suppose . 

There Ts raucous laughter "from the drinkmg party at thts 


^Than'k’you kindly. I'm sure,' the landlord repeated. 

dSteSSSSKS 
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her, Mr Read, she has no idea how to behave in public. How 
ought a lady to behave in a bar ? You ought to know, Charlie.' 

More laughter greeted this sally, it being common knowledge 
that Charlie had never taken a girl out in his life. 

‘ We don’t get many ladies in here, ma’am. Present company 
excepted,’ he went on gallantly, ‘ but I reckon that’s about 
right.’ 

‘ What’s about right ? ’ asked Sarah. 

‘ To sit up and beg for biscuits.’ 

Charlie had scored this time, and Sarah joined in the laugh. 

‘ Well, good morning, Mr Read. Oh, all right, Sally, you 
must have one, I suppose. You spoil them, Mr Read, they 
never want to pass your door without turning in.’ 

‘ That’s like Charlie, isn’t it ? ’ old Alf put in acidly. 

As she turned to go she saw the stranger who was paying for 
his round of beer. 

‘ Why, it’s George Hamilton,’ she said ; ‘ how do you db ? ' 

‘ How do you do ? ’ he said. 

‘ What are you doing here ? ’ 

‘ Here ? ’ 

‘ Here in Swanton, I mean.' 


George felt awkward and ill-mannered. 

‘ Down for the week-end,’ he said. Why the hell should he 
explain himself and his movements to this young woman ? 
Then he looked at her, which seemed to make a^difi'crencc. 
She was obviously on the point of going and he added : 

‘ Arc you going—I mean, may I walk up the road with you ? ’ 
‘ Of course. Jane, down. Come on, Sally.’ 1 
The darts game was finished and the company wafc breaking 
up. Two or three of the players went out and turned to the 
left blata^ly for the gent s lavatory. Behind them followed 
Sarah and George and the two red dogs, and as they emerged 
smiling into the sweet-smelling air, they saw a little figure 
walking slowly towards them on the opposite side of the street 
A trim rather pathetic little figure in a fur-collared coat and a 
neat old-fashioned hat. It was Aunt Fanny. She was walkin- 
self-consciously, huddling the cottage railings almost furtively 4 " 
as it she wanted it to appear that she had an objective, whereas 
, transparently she had none. 

ni£ ™ S A “ nt F 5 nn y>\ George said. They crossed to 
meet her. Thank goodness I m not late for lunch, Aunt,’ he 
laughed as he stooped to kiss her. 
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‘ Dear Miss Fanny,’ said Sarah, ‘ how nice to see you. May 
we walk home with you ? ’ 

At that moment young Fred emerged from the back of the 
premises, and saw the group ; on an impulse he turned down 
a side street, hurrying unobtrusively at first, then taking to his 
heels and running. 

Poor Fanny. An earthquake at that moment would have 
seemed comparatively restful. She had visualized and prepared 
in advance the refined and hurt yet wistful feminine mood with^ 
which she would speak to young Fred. The gentle authority. 
The pained surprise. The willingness to forgive. All that she 
had to discard instantly. Such was the shock, indeed, that 
her normal respectful affectionate manner to Sarah deserted her 
entirely—probably it was that ‘ we ’ that finally unseated her— 
and she blurted out almost rudely : 

* So you’ve met my nephew ? ’ 

4 Yes.’ Sarah was frightfully at ease. 

Aunt Fanny felt very small and inadequate as she walked 
along beside the tall couple, so eager and so young in manner. 
It dawned on her to be gratified that Fred was nowhere to be 
seen. Her good manners deserted her and she said : 

4 We must hurry. We shall be late for lunch. 

Mrs RostrevoMaughed. 4 Now then,’ she said ‘ you always 
lunch late on Saturdays—at half-past one. You know-you do. 

It was true. The exposure only further humiliated Fanny. 
She walked along unseeing, leaving the others to talk. f 

4 I must say 1 didn’t expect to see you in the pub, baran 

remarked. 

4 Why not ? ’ asked George. , 

4 Somehow I didn’t. Would your aunts approve ? 

4 Well, I wasn’t exactly counting on meeting you there lor 

'“bo* laughed. It was Fanny's cue but she was too 
shaken to take it On that issue, her carefully hatched plan, 
she was defeated without hope of counter-attack. At 

Mrs Rostrevor administered balm , . - d> Brin p 

4 You must bnng George round to see u , Br ing 

Sa, * d \Vhy, there’s a car. Outside our gates, isn’t it ? ’ 
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4 It’s mine,’ said George. 

‘Oh, George,’ Fanny said, when Mrs Rostrevor Jiad left 
them, ‘ forgive me. I am glad to see you, I am grateful for your 
coming all this way. Do you understand ? ’ and added, ‘ I 
wonder what’s happened to that boy—1 half expected to meet 
him down the village.’ 


CHAPTER NINE 

An unsuspected bottle of Scotch whisky appeared for lunch 
at White Cottage. 

‘ Help yourself, George,’ Sophy said, 4 1 don’t think any of 
us take it. There’s soda behind you.’ 

George said the right thing. 4 You’ll have a drop. Aunt 
Sophy, won’t you ? Allow me.’ 

There was nothing Sophy wanted more. She was feeline 
depressed and heavy, and a glass of whisky made the prospect 
of the meal tolerable. She kept the bottle in her bedroom, and 
occasionally, very occasionally, had a little drop on her own 
Neither of her sisters approved of this bottle, but it all seemed 
above-board when George was pressing her with his easy 
manner. She sipped it, a stronger mixture than she would 

have allowed herself to make, and a little colour came into her 
checks. 

4 Fred ? ’ George waved the bottle at him and winked. 

No, thanks.’ 

‘No? Why?’ 

‘ Don’t tease him, George,’ said Sophy, 4 it isn’t fair.’ 

Fred doesn t mind, do you, lad ? Any one would think 
he was an habitui of the 44 Green Dragon.” ’ 

Fanny laughed. 

* s ’ s ^ e sa ' d> * on, y morning I went to meet 
“ brought George home.' It tvas true, yet a terayT. 

spe^ut'of ehScLr 3 ' “ ° f ‘ hinS *° Hc ™ d <= 

Fred ?° U Oh v™ h ° me ' * was under ™n steam, wasn’t I 
bred ? Oh, you weren't there, of course. I suppose vou are 

left*™^ 8 ’ kT* Fanny ’ that 1 wouIdn ’ t have teen if you'd 
eft me much longer. As for you, Fred, I’m surprised a? vm, 

young man. A Hamilton, a£d letting your P To r old aZ’ 
Fanny go to look for you.’ 5 y P ° ,d Al,nt 
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Sophy and Fanny both smiled, though only this morning it 
would have seemed impossible for them to laugh at such a 
matter. Isobel'did not seem to be interested. 

* What are you going to do this afternoon, George ? ’ she 
asked practically, ‘ it's a lovely afternoon. We can’t stay in.’ 

Somehow she felt out of it, and disillusioned with Swanton 
in general. She wished George would take her out somewhere 
in his car. Sophy had her glass of whisky—she would go to 
sleep later ; Fanny was in her ‘ George ’ mood, a trifle arch 
and tiresome. Fred was self-supporting ; only she was left. 

‘ Certainly, I’d like to get out a bit,’ George said, ‘ I’m fed 
up with London air.’ 

‘ Are you still comfortable in your lodgings ? ’ Sophy asked. 

‘ Yes, rather, thanks. Kiddy looks after me splendidly.’ 

‘ Who's Kiddy ? ’ asked Bella. 4 We haven’t heard of her, 
have we ? ’ ' 

George laughed. 4 Kiddy ! Oh, she 44 does ” for me, as 
they say.’ 

Two years living with Kiddy and he could say that to his next 
of kin ! Strange, he reflected, how little one’s near relations 
suspected one of a private life. He had forgotten that he hadn t 
mentioned her name in Swanton before. 

* Kiddy. What a familiar sort of name to use.’ Sophy sipped 
her whisky, looked enigmatic behind her pince-nez. Suddenly 
George glanced at her keenly and caught her eyes. 

4 I'm enjoying my glass of whisky,’ she went on. Wonderful 
stuff, whisky, thought Sophy. It relaxed her tenacious moral 
fibre. Just at that moment she was able fully not to disapprove 
of George having a mistress called Kiddy. How transparent 

George was, she thought. . . ... 

4 I’ll tell you what 1 should like,’ said Fanny, I should like 
to take George round to the Grange. Any one else who wants 

^Anyone else’ meant Isobet, because Sophy, Fanny well 

knew disliked coin? out in the afternoon. . , 

George was for a moment taken aback. He looked anxious; y 
at Fred^and caught his eye. but Fred did not see the point and 
naturally did not suspect that this man of the world could fin 
himself ^n a difficulty. For in a difficulty George was, with 

Sarah popping in and out of his mind. 

* Bui.’ said George, ‘ will they-1 mean is >t all nght just 

to blow in ? They might not want us—me, I mean. 
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‘ I'm sure they’d love to see you. You’ll hardly recognize 
the children. Ross is a great boy of eleven ; Sheila’s nine, 
and almost as tall as he is.’ 

* Ross ? I thought his name was Tom.’ 

‘ Yes, every one calls him Ross for some reason.’ 

Aunt Fanny then had an idea. 

‘ Fred,’ she said, ‘ why don’t you go round and ask Miss 
Hogg to take you with her ? She usually goes for a walk on 
Saturday. Then George can come along with me.’ 

‘ Who or what is Miss Hogg ? ’ George inquired. 

* She’s the new schoolmistress,’ Fanny told him. ‘ Since 
your time.’ 

‘ Well, I’m damned,’ said George, ‘ there seems to be some¬ 
thing to be said for a quiet country life, Fred, you young devil. 
No, I’m certainly not coming on the downs, thank you, much 
as I need their moral cleansing. I’m going with you to the 
Grange, Fanny.’ 

Fred got up from the lunch -table, excusing himself as he had 
been taught. Sophy gave her official permission, and George 
said : 

4 Cheerio, Fred, old man. Go to it. Don’t be shy—you' 
and your Hogg’s back. Wish I was coming with you. I don’t 
think,’ he added, and winked heavily at Fanny. 

Fred turned out of the gate along the broad and deserted 
village street, then to the left up the hill past the church. The 
road took him past the Grange to a group of cottages on the 
outskirts of the village, in one of which Miss Hogg lived as a 
lodger. As he approached the big barred gate to the drive to 
the Grange he saw a boy swinging on it. Fred looked at him 
in the intimate way that could only have been permissible to 
an old friend of the family, and the boy must have felt this. 
Either because of this feeling or because he remembered a 

momentary encounter in the wood, the boy said, in a comfortable 
w ay : 

4 Hallo ! ’ 

4 Hallo, Ross ! ’ said Fred. 

The boy stopped swinging, trailing one leg on the ground. 

How did you know my name?’ he asked in his clear 
aristocratic voice. 

* Oh, I know who you are,’ Fred said, smiling. 

He spoke as if he knew him intimately, as if he were old Fred 
who saw the major, ‘ Rossie,’ standing in front of him, Rossie 
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with his careless good looks ; but instead of that harassed 
forehead and those heavy eyes there was youth and freshness, 
and the colouring of the hair was fair compared with the major’s. 
Fred went closer to him and the boy leaned over the gate on 
his stomach as if he wanted to talk. 

‘ What’s your name ? ’ Ross asked. 

* Hamilton.' 

* Oh, you’re Fred Hamilton, who’s come to stay at White 
Cottage?’ 

‘ Who told you that ? ’ 

4 Somebody. My mother I suppose.’ He kicked the gate¬ 
post. 4 What are you doing this afternoon ? ’ 

Fred was taken by surprise at the rapidity of the growth ot 

the friendship. 

* I’m going for a walk.’ 

4 Can I come ? ’ 

4 Whv, haven't you anything else to do ? 

4 Well, you see Sheila’s going out with mummie. 
a lot on her in the holidays. Sheila s my sister. 

4 Yes, I know.’ 

4 You seem to know everything.’ 

This remark, although in the treble clef, would have re¬ 
minded old Fred so strongly of Major Rv ° r v!imh 
and by the way it was said, that he would have found htmsel 

waiting for the missing words, 4 old Fred.’ But young ?e 
only mumbled, half to himself, 4 Don’t you think you can con*. 

it over me.’ 

4 What did you say ? ’ asked Ross. .. . t 

4 Nothing. y I mean, nothing to matter. I was talki g 

mvself.’ . . «, 

'* Would you like to see my workshop . f 

: ?e a s V ,7ve !o°, 1 a ^^^^^e-wou.d you like to sec 
■ them ? ’ ,, 

Fred felt that he would. 

‘ I haven’t got time now,’ he said. 

R Sni:o™ d e"u^ hfSTgaio. ‘ Shall I go and ask 
• wlu • Fred hesitated, surprising himself ' » » ™“ er of 

aw-*-. 
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that he had disregarded the possibility that he might not be 
wanted. This revelation of a vulnerable human being under 
Ross’s polished exterior must have made Fred change his 
mind, because he said : 

4 1 needn’t go really. I’m not expected or anything.’ 

Thus throwing Miss Hogg to the winds. 

‘ All right,’ said Ross, authoritatively again, ‘ come in,’ and 
the two boys went into the drive of the Grange together. 

Miss Hogg meanwhile was getting ready for her afternoon 
walk, wishing vaguely that she was not alone. The possibility 
of the boy from White Cottage coming to call for her crossed 
her mind, but it was an unlikely eventuality, and she did not 
permit herself to look forward to it. All the same it would be 
\ery nice. 

One might have thought that she had had enough of children's 
company. Only yesterday she had been in front of her well- 
controlled class, no longer interested in them, but thinking 
only of her imminent release for the week-end. 

‘ Please, miss, can I leave the room ? ’ 

A small hand was held up above a small body bobbing up and 
down in its seat. It was Gladys, of course, thought Miss Hogg. 

‘ No you can’t,’ she had answered with unscientific irritation. 
There was only five minutes to go. It was ridiculous. 

Five minutes, and then school would be over for the week, 
her thirty skinny girls and bony boys dispersed—skinny they 
seemed to her that Friday afternoon, though she often thought 
of them as soft and pliable. She heard the refined voice of her 
assistant. Miss Richards, who had just left college, and who 
taught the older children arithmetic, muffled through the wall 
of the next room. 

Miss Hogg smiled to herself, wondering vaguely what use the 
children next door would have in later life for long division. 
There was peace in her own room while they were writing out 
Jock o' Hazeldean —next week they would sing it. It was her 
idea of romance. Romance—freedom. Freedom for what ? 
For a walk over the downs, at any rate. Then she had gone 
home to spend Saturday alone. 

While she was changing her clothes she had a strange con¬ 
viction that she was not to be alone for the afternoon after all. 
bo much so that she almost heard footsteps coming up her 
garden path and put her head out of the window. 
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For an instant she expected to see young Fred—there had 
been a suggestion that he should call for her. But no boy was 
in the path. Instead she had the impression of the man whom 
she had already glimpsed in Swanton, the man whom she took 
to be Fred Hamilton, the nephew who had been killed in the 
War. So strong was the impression that she said aloud, ‘ Oh; 
it’s you. Good.’ And to the unspoken proposal, ‘ Yes, of 
course, I’d love to. I’m almost ready. I won’t keep you more 
than a few minutes.’ 

4 Right, I’ll wait out here,’ old Fred might have called, and 
the five minutes she kept him waiting installed him in a solid 
relation to her. 

She looked very fresh and gay as she came out of her front 
door, in her brown coat and skirt with a sensible scarf round 
her neck, and her hair looking well controlled and weather¬ 
proof. Her colour was better than usual, and her effect of 
stolidity was relieved by the spring in her walk. 

4 We’re lucky in our weather,’ she said, taking secret delight 
in the 4 our.’ How young he looked, she thought, and how 
straight. Instinctively she recognized the latent quality of 
faithfulness and strength in him. She wanted to run her fingers 
through his dark hair, which was cut short and inclined to stand 
up, to feel the vitality in it. As she looked at him admiringly 
she again had the clear impression that a man was in her pres¬ 
ence, the man of her desire, and that she had only to accept 
him as such for him to become in fact the man. There ought 
be other fish in the sea, and those fish might reproduce their 
species in a million different permutations, but without suc¬ 
ceeding in evolving one that was comparable as far as she was 
concerned. Her fish, without any doubt. 

4 Yes, I think it’ll hold off,’ Fred answered 

4 I thought we might go to Horsted, over the downs, have tea 

there, and perhaps back by the road. Is that too far for you 

4 No, of course not.’ , . .. ,„ ft lin 

They stepped out along the road, and turned to the left up 

a muddy fiSm track that led, gently sloping, to the= bare downs 

beyond Soon they were past the region of .ploughed fields. 
A huge turnip field, the last outpost of the farm, was left behind 
„ n H fhev were among the gorse bushes and mole-hills and 
rabbit-holes of the slopes of the downs. The wind freshened, 
laden with the delicate mixture of downland seems, and the 
damp turf was springy under their feet. 
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‘ This is good,’ said Fred, with relish, 4 Are you enjoying 
it?’ 

* Yes,’ she said, 4 1 always love it up here,’ realizing as she 
spoke how much nicer it was to-day than it had ever been before. 
4 It’s always the same.’ 

4 Spring, summer, or winter. You mean that the downs 
don’t change like the fields and the trees ? ’ 

4 They change when you get to know them,’ she said with a 
proprietary air. The remark did not impress him and he went 
on as if he was unaware of her presence or her personality. 

4 Perhaps time doesn't 44 run on ” up here.’ 

Who was this person talking to her? She wanted to make 
him feel that he was with her as well as being in the country, 
and contradicted him in a way that was unnatural to her. 

4 Of course it does. The same as anywhere else.’ 

4 Oh, well, you can’t hear the ticking of the clock among the 


By the way he said it he implied that she, the little school¬ 
mistress, was a slave to the clock. Nine to twelve, two to four- 
thirty. So she was. 

4 Some of us have to work to the clock for our living.’ A 
self-righteous remark, she thought, but just then the green 
track brought them to a ridgeway, where the view opened out 
ahead, and the argument was forgotten. 

They paused, and she pointed out the various landmarks. 
How happy she was to be able to talk at last to someone about 
the treasure she had discovered for herself on her solitary walks. 
But the names of the villages and hills didn’t mean much to 
him, whereas for her they were charged with associations. The 
truits of her explorations. She could make him understand 
this if only he were aware of her. However, he wasn’t, and she 
began to feel like an official Soviet guide conducting a tour. 

’ Let’s go on,’ said Fred ; 4 this way I suppose ? ’ 

V cs. 

Suddenly he changed, and, as if he had assimilated the country, 
and put it into stock in his mind, asked her about her work at 
the school, about what she actually taught, about the children 
and their parents. She knew every family in Swanton, and had 
something rather naive to say about each. She was lost in 
enthusiasm for her subject and at last noticed that Fred’s 
attention was wandering. She wondered why 

4 You go on,’ he said, 4 I’ll catch you up.’ 




« 
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Of course, she realized. Stupid of her. She would not make 
that mistake again. 

Then the sun came out, and flashed new illuminations on 
turf and track and gorse bush and distant spires and white- 
walled bams. The ridgeway ran straight up in an easy gradient, 
to Steadfast Hill, with ever-widening views. They were nearing 
the top when they heard the thunder of hoofs behind them. 
They had hardly registered the idea of horsemen, when to their 
surprise the riders pulled up short behind them and a clear 
voice called : 

4 Good afternoon. Miss Hogg.’ 

Miss Hogg recognized the voice at once, and immediately 
the memory of her only previous walk with Fred—when he 
saw her home on his way to the station—leapt to her mind. 
This woman’s a pest, she thought, but without animosity. 

4 Isn’t it a marvellous day ? ’ the voice went on as they 
turned round. 

Fred for some reason said nothing at all, but patted the 
horse’s steaming neck. The horse rubbed his nose against 
Fred’s chest, as if he liked the smell of the man. 


4 You know Sheila, Miss Hogg.’ 

4 Yes, of course,’ she smiled at the child, who looked a picture 

on her pony with her glowing cheeks. 

4 How do you do ? ’ Sheila said without shyness, and pulled 

her pony round so that she could talk to Miss Hogg. 

4 Oh, Miss Hogg, we’ve had a wonderful ride. ... I ... and 
I . .’ and soon they were in ardent conversation. 

There was that about Miss Hogg. Children would talk to 

her till the cows came home, and thereafter. . 

4 Where are you going ? ’ Mrs Rostrevor asked 
She spoke to old Fred almost impatiently and A at 
matter-of-fact a tone of voice as if she had suddenty satd 
4 Who are you ? ’ She did not look at him, yet was intensely 

aware of his existence. _ . , ., ■ HoP p 

‘To Horsted for tea, then back by the road, Miss Hogg 


Venice round. Sheila and I must be back for tea. George 

Hamilton is coming, by the way.’ 

She said it without enthusiasm, in her very open way. 

•' Whence you coming ? • Still she did not actually look 
at old Fred. 


► 
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‘ Who on earth are you talking to, mummie ? ’ Sheila in¬ 
terrupted. 4 You are funny. Quite mad,’ she added, turning 
to Miss Hogg, as if she would understand. 

‘ Well, you’ve got to come now, because Ross has said so.’ 
Sarah spoke obstinately, as if she must get an answer, then 
still failing went on, 4 To-morrow afternoon. What he says 
goes in our house. So you see you’ve got to come—apart from 
any other reason.’ 

A strange excitement filled Fred. The idea of association 
with this family made his pulse beat. Something in him dis¬ 
approved of the excitement, as if he felt that no good could 
come of it, and it was all mixed up in some way he could not 
analyse with Rostrevor’s death, and the War in general. At 
the same time he felt that these people had nothing to do with 
him—that they were of a different species. 

Miss Hogg with the unexpended portion of her mind felt 
the sudden corning to life of this man. I hate the woman, she 
thought again.' 

4 Sheila, darling,’ Mrs Rostrevor said, 4 we must go. We shall 
be late.* 

4 O.K., mum,’ said Sheila, delighted at the prospect of a 
gallop, 4 let’s go,’ and they turned their horses, gave them their 
heads, and cantered off in a whirl of care-free, well-dressed 
elegance. 

Miss Hogg and her companion walked on in silence for a 
time, into the setting sun. The wind was dropping, and when 
they reached the flat top of Steadfast Hill the weald below them 
was bathed in a gentle radiance, a cold sunshine broken only 
by the light shadows of a spring sun. 

4 There’s Horsted.’ She pointed diffidently to a cluster of 
church and bam and tiled roofs below them. 

4 Good,’ said Fred, thinking of tea. They ran down the 
steep slope on the Horsted side. 

4 Tired ? ’ he asked. 

4 Not a bit.’ Obviously she wasn't. By the time they reached 
the muddy road at the foot of the downs, however, Horsted 
had receded if anything and they still had a few miles to go. 
The cart-ruts were shiny, and they made slow progress, picking 
their way among the puddles. . 1 

The hospitable village inn was closed when they got there, 
closed m that desolate and deserted way which only an English 
inn can achieve, and there was obviously no hope of tea? It 
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looked as if all the family had gone out for a meal. Probably 
they had. A sweet-shop at the end of the village exhibiting 
the notice Teas—Minerals seemed to represent the best chance. 

* Do you like Minerals with your tea ? * he asked. 

4 Oh, I don't mind anything,' she laughed. 

It turned out unexpectedly well, and they were given the little 
parlour behind the forest of sweet-bottles, where a bright fire 

was burning. _ 

It was dark when they stepped out for home again, and Fred 
approached her infinitesimally in spirit. 

• Was it R. L. Stevenson who said that his ideal of happiness 
was evening time, and a good dinner ahead with ten miles of 
road to travel ? ’ she asked. 

‘ With a donkey for a companion ? ’ he put in, approaching 
a fraction nearer.' Her walk reminded him of a donkey. 

4 Do you like Stevenson ? ’ she went on, knowing him well 
herself, and using him in her school more than any other author. 

4 I've always believed in the adventure stories. Treasure 
Island and Kidnapped and Black Arrow. We were brought up 


° n U'T interesting to hear you talk. I’ve often wondered how 
a man who’d been in the War would feel about books—1 ye 

never had a chance to ask any one. M 

• You mustn't talk about 44 men in the War. We were all 
different—as in peace time. In the War the essenhal truthi was 
a bullet or a shell. But there are other truths equally powerlul 


^Eileen Hogg was in her element. Literature was her subject 

and she went on talking about books as lon 8 as f°^' r e - re ^ oved 

reading, however, was inconveniently sp found herself 

from the examination syllabi, and at last s hrnupht 

saying, in the deepening darkness when the man s te g 

out with her was no longer visible : , w I can undcr- 

4 I suppose you had a frightful time m the War. 1 can unae 
StI There'vva^Vred t thoughtt|no^^s^We p^jpie^ Who 

- VC ?£t one period,/ was out in the East, Major Rostrevor 
was my company commander I was a corpora . 

4 He' was killed, wasn’t he . 


4 
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‘ Yes, I noticed that,’ said Fred bitterly. 

He hurt her, and she said anxiously : 

4 1 didn’t know him, you know,’ and thought again, Damn 
that woman. 

It was pitch dark before they reached Swanton, and the tramp 
of their feet rang on the quiet road. The hedges seemed to be 
sleeping as they fell steadily behind them. Up and down little 
hills, round corners, the road led them steadily forwards, and 
no motors broke the spell. The stars, faint through a mist, 
gleamed for them until the lamplights of Swanton showed 
brightly, putting the weak stars out and plunging the walkers 
into still closer darkness. 

Old Fred saw her to the gate of her cottage. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Next morning it rained, steady relentless rain from an un¬ 
broken sky. At ten o’clock the wide village street of Swanton 
was deserted. Puddles had formed and the new rain made 
innumerable interfering wave-rings. Shut doors and windows 
glistened with wet, and Swanton might have been a village of 
the dead until at about a quarter to eleven the church bells 
brought a few hurrying figures to life, stooping under streaming 
umbrellas. 

White Cottage, isolated from Its garden like an ark by the 
flood, seemed small and overcrowded until the three aunts went 
upstairs to get ready for church. 

‘ Are you ready, Fred ? ’ asked Sophy, adding naively, 4 We 
shall be seeing Miss Hogg after the service.’ 

Fred had expected to go with them, but hesitated and George 

said : - ° 


‘ I want to have a talk with him. I haven’t had a chance yet.’ 

‘ 1 think that’s best,’ said Isobel practically; 4 there’s a fire 
in the sitting-room,’ and soon they went, leaving the two 
together. • & 

Three umbrellas bobbed down the path, the gate clicked and 
George said : 

' Well son ? Have a good walk yesterday ? Keep walking ? ’ 
This with inoffensive heartiness, but Fred was too shy to answer 
and George went on : 
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‘ Your Aunt Fanny and I paid our respects to the Grange. 
I hear that Mrs Rostrevor met your girl friend on the downs. 
By the way, she said I was to bring you round this evening. 
You seem to have made a hit—God knows how or when or 


why.’ 

Fred gave the impression of being disinclined to talk, as if 
he was of a surly nature. This was not really the case. It was 
simply that he was shy of this stranger, this man who was trying 
to put him at his ease, and at the same time he was naturally 
disinclined to talk about his own doings. He had never been 
expected to do so at home—no one would have been interested 
if he had. However, it was necessary for him to make some 
explanation now, so he said : 

* As a matter of fact I didn’t go round to Miss Hogg after 
all.’ 

4 Didn’t go ! What on earth did youxio with yourself all the 
afternoon ? ’ 

4 i met Ross, you know, the boy at the Grange. He showed 
me his workshop.’ 

• Well, I'm blowed ! ’ George was genuinely surprised, 
though when he came to think of it, it was not surprising. 
Yet Sarah had given him the impression that she had met Miss 
Hoeg walking with a companion on the downs, a companion 
whom he had somehow assumed to be Fred. That was the 


queer thing. Oh, well, it wasn't his business. 

George put his feet on the mantelpiece and lit a newly tilled 
pipe. Good company, Sarah, there was no doubt about that. 
She had a knack of making a man feel pleased with himseir, 
qua man, which George found very convenient. Not that sne 
was flattering—rather the reverse. But invigorating to the 
senses. George liked her. He felt in benevolent mood, pleased 
with the world, anxious to help this lad Fred, and P re P* red 
make the best of a bad job. A woman’s job reaUy-w^nderful 

how they could handle a situation like this—but ^ .^heTnhe 
man of the world, and kind-hearted, and if he guWMp be 
would Yes, he would and could. Damn it, he S ’ 
like the boy, and turned with this idea written on his kindly 


fa The room was empty. Fred must have slipped out unnoticed 
Perhaps hetad decided to go to church with his aunts, after 
all If so George hadn't heard him go. A strange idea 1 “ . 
over George. But of course it couldn't be so. It was absurd, 
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and yet it seemed to be so. The patronage in his mind was 
replaced by genuine affection. Dear old Fred, dreamy old 
blighter, who wouldn’t hurt a fly. Fred in the War ! It didn't 
make sense. His mind wandered back to before the War when 
he had really known his brother. Not in a heart-to-heart way, 
because they were of different moulds, but as boys they had 
done everything together, and each had learned just how far 
the other was reliable. Of course, when he came to think of it, 
Fred was just the type to get killed in action—it would never 
have occurred to old Fred to make special efforts to preserve 
himself—he would throw in his lot with others as a matter of 
course. But George thought him exceptional. So did many 
others. 

This recrudescence of his brother Fred, whom, to tell the 
truth, he Jiad almost forgotten about, was mysterious. It had 
been the same the evening before. Fred had been substantially 
at the back of his mind, as if he were alive. George had had a 
bit of a heart-to-heart talk with Sarah, the first time he’d been 
alone with her since her marriage more than ten years ago. 
Yes, twelve years. Lord, how the time had gone. She didn't 
seem any older to him, and she attracted him—there was no 
denying that—more than when she was a kid in a way ; she 
wasn’t older, yet something had happened to her to change 
her very much. 

The death of her husband. Yes, that must have hit her hard, 

because she was in love with ‘ Rossie ’—no doubt about that. 

He had seen them together in the early days. But others, 

thousands of others, had lost husbands and sons, lost their 

loved ones. Death in action, that was a clean cut, take it or 

leave it, the sort of knock that Sarah had the courage to take. 

She was made that way. No, he had got a different impression 

from that, an impression of something hanging over her now , 

something that mattered vitally to her now, long after the War! 

Sarah had not said much, but she had made George feel that 

there was a mystery about Rostrevof’s death—as if it were not 

a 4 clean cut,’ as if she were still tormented, deep down under 

her outward life, by a riddle to which she had yet to find the 

solution. She spoke as if some duty lay before her, was imminent 
indeed. 

Yet the facts of Rostrevor’s death were well enough known. 
His adjutant had written fully to her. Shot through the lungs 
bv a bullet fired by some distant, anonymous trigger, just like 
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hundreds of thousands of others, and carried in dying by 
one of his N.C.O.s—one of his N.C.O.s who had been 
nameless. Manders had not said who it was. It was of no 
importance. 

Sarah had never spoken intimately to George before, and 
in doing so yesterday she had both flattered and impressed him. 
Again he had that cursed knowledge that shew as of finer stuff 
than he was, but she had renewed his ambition, and in showing 
him a glimpse of her weakness had strengthened him. What 
was this weakness ? That was what puzzled him. She was 
afraid of something, afraid to face something, yet mustering 
her courage to do that thing which she feared most. And the 
crisis for her was now, in the present, not buried in the distant 
War. Some one she was to meet now held the knowledge that 
she feared to have. 

George looked round the empty, beautifully ordered drawing¬ 
room of his aunts' cottage, so prosaic and refined. He wanted 
to move rather than to think, and went over to the window to 
look at the weather. It was brightening a little. 

The door opened and young Fred came into the room. 
‘ Hallo,’ George said cheerfully. ‘ I thought you must have 
gone off with the aunts.’ 

‘ No, I’ve been here.’ 


‘ Like a walk ? ’ 

Fred looked apprehensive at this suggestion, but said yes, 
and they put on raincoats and set out rather gloomily in the 
decreasing rain. They turned right along the village street, 
then right again opposite the church, along a lane. The lane 
cut through a gap in the primrose woods, which were looking 
dank and unromantic in the sunlessness. The touch of warmth 
which the rain had brought was distilling intoxicating scents 

from the earth, dispelling melancholy. 

A gate on the left of the lane marked ‘ Private-Trespassers 

will be Prosecuted ’ opened on a muddy footpath. Fred in¬ 
dicated it and said : 

4 Let’s take that path.’ 

4 Where does it lead ? Do you know it . 

* Into the woods. We can go through, and back to the road 


l * What other way ? Have you been here before ? 

‘ Wha/ do you mean, you think you have ? ’ George spoke 
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angrily. ‘ Have you or haven't you ? * Then relenting, ‘All 
right, old man, don’t mind me. You go ahead.’ 

Fred plodded happily through the slippery mud and George 
followed less enthusiastically. George could not adapt himself 
to the conditions, and in his efforts to avoid the worst mud 
sweated freely. His shoes were thin. 

‘ Damn this mud,’ said George. 4 How long does this go 
on ? ’ 

4 It gets better,’ said Fred ; 4 we come to a green path that'll 
lead us out to the road.’ 

4 Good. Then there’ll be time to look in on friend Read on 
the way home.’ 

4 Who’s friend Read ? ’ 

4 The “ Green Dragon.” ’ 

4 Oh, yes, bf course.’ 

4 Down here ? ’ George paused. The muddy section was' 
ended, and an inviting-looking green path, for which the mossy 
grass made a wet but mudjess carpet, led downhill through the 
heart of the wood. 

Fred said nothing and went ahead eagerly, bearing left with 
the curve of the path. The trees dripped on them, but there was 
life in the wood, and the young shoots promised summer to 
come. They came to a green junction, where another path 
from their right made a T in the woods. Fred stopped suddenly, 
hardly aware of George who was some way behind. It was the 
exact point where old Fred had met Sarah. The boy’s eye 
caught the glint of metal, and he stooped and picked up the 
object. It was a silver ring, with an emerald stone, and as he 

began to wipe off the dirt a voice seemed to speak in his car : 

4 Put that down' 

Young Fred did not for the moment take any notice, though 
he was startled. He thought that he must have been mistaken. 

What the bloody hell are you doing with that ? Put it down.' 

The voice was distant and icy, and its quality froze young 
Fred into attention. ^ J b 

4 Put it down, you little bastard .’ 

This was the sort of language that Fred was accustomed to 
the sort of instruction he understood. He threw the ring back 
into the leaves, and there was silence. b 

4 You little bastard,’ the voice had said. 

J??* ™ anted to know ! They weltered in his 

mind. Why couldn’t he say simply, ‘ Tell me about my dad ’ *> 
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My dad. My dad, for this boy, meant a man he had grown to 
admire but not to love. A man who was kind to him but had 
no time for him. A breadwinner with a wife and seven children 
to keep alive. A man to admire because his head was still above 
water, but why should he bother with young Fred ? He hadn’t 
even the money to get drunk with his pals on Saturday night, 
let alone look ,after some one else’s kid. Only enough for the 
long fight against dirt and starvation. 

But the man whose blood ran in him, the red blood and the 
white blood ? How could the boy Fred put such a question 
to the stranger with the icy voice ? How put such a question 
to the man who called himself George, that man who was too 
much of a stranger even for him to address by name ? 

Yet the knowledge of a different love was present in him, and 
for a moment he knew a father who understood him, a father 
for whose succession he was responsible. 

The strength of his emotion made him run ahead, jumping 
the roots of the trees, and George did not catch him up until 
they were nearly into Swanton. As they emerged into the 
village street they saw the little knot of church-goers coming 
down the hill opposite, and among them the three aunts talking 
to Eileen Hogg. George waved his hat, and rather brutally 
turned to the right towards the 4 Green Dragon,’ in the opposite 
direction to White Cottage. George said, looking at Fred s 


raincoat : , . . ., 

‘ What have you been doing, son ? You re covered in mud. 

4 1 slipped,’ said Fred pathetically. 

4 1 should think you did. But you can t just slip like that 
What on earth were you doing ? ’ Then more humanly, 
yourself, old man ? You look quite pale.’ 

4 No, it’s nothing. Just fell over on my. . • , 

4 Arse overtip, you must have. Poor little blighter. 

: You^LToldm^. 7 in fact ’-for they had reached the inn 
and were opening the latched door— what s yours . 

4 ’Momng^Mr P Rcad,' said George, 4 one ginger-beer, and 
half a bitterf* And what’s yours ? ’Morning, Charlie, mormtig, 

A, rPor P e’s entry was hearty and friendly. The bar cheered up, 
Charh^was Remem “b^y aL°Te 
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when Nobby came in through our wire? “ ’Oo the bloody 
’eli are you ? ” ’e says, “ that’s where ’tis.” And to the old 
sar’nt-major. That was rich, that was. I shall never forgit 
that,’ he droned on. 

‘ Quite a stranger these days, Captain Hamilton,’ Mr Read 
was saying ; ‘ thought you'd forgotten us, till you came in 
yesterday.’ 

4 I'd come oftener if I could, but you know, these women . . .’ 
George winked, and turning to old Alf Weston, 4 And how's 
Alf, and Mrs Weston? And all the little Westons?’ There 
was general laughter in the bar, for there were nine little Westons 
and another one on the way. 

Mr Weston joined in the laugh and said, 4 Mustn't grumble. 
We get along all right.’ 

4 Busy up at the farm ? ’ 

' Oh yes, plenty doing. But I'm not against work—so long 
as I can get my drop of beer on Saturday night.’ 

‘ And a bit of something else when you get home,’ put in a 
meagre shrivelled little man. 


4 That’s so,’ said Mr Weston amid more laughter. 

4 You don’t hold with these modem methods, do you ? ’ 
said George. 

4 Aw, dang that tripe.’ 

4 Well, we must be going, Fred, 4 said George, 4 dinner's 
getting cold,’ and with a general good-bye they left the bar. 
Fred’s colour was coming back. 

When they reached White Cottage the roast lamb was on 
the table and Emily was dishing up the vegetables. 

4 George must carve,’ said Fanny brightly. She was almost 
fashionably dressed in soft dark blue, with a collar that suited 
her admirably. Her eyes sparkled and she looked vivacious. 
He does it so well. Is that right, Sophy ? ’ 

Of course,’ said Sophy, only too pleased to relinquish her 
function She looked grey, as if the cold of the church had 
entered her bones, and her eyes behind the steel-rimmed glasses 

°n leSS ’ n ° su SS cstion of Poking into the 

’ ut ” e - ^ ou 11 serve the vegetables, won't you, Bella ? * 

The vegetables were on the sideboard and Bella got up brisklv 

th t m ’ ShC r rC a tweed skirt and l ook ed as though 

not “fC-T 10 “/w m 5 he S arden - although in fact she hid 
not. Fred, she said, look after the drinks, will you ? There's 

beer for George—none of us take it.' J 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 

A few hours later the solid green door of the Grange swung 
open, and young Fred stepped for the first time into the oak- 
panelled halL There was an impression Qf shining brass and 
polished floors. The door was opened by Tom Rostrevor, 
Ross, as they all called him, the informality of whose appearance 
was a welcome contrast to the imagined butler, and Fred might 
well have supposed that Major Rostrevor’s secret aspirations 
(had he known them) were realized in this peaceful and civilized 
atmosphere. Ross said good afternoon civilly in his clear voice, 
and shook hands first with George, then with Fred, offering 
his hand to each casually, like something on the end of a stick. 
As Fred let his hand go the boy said, half glancing at him : 

‘ Mum’s in bed. She said I was to look after you.’ ‘ You ’ 
did not apparently include George, but at that moment a dooi 
opened into the hall and Lady Masson came to greet them. 

* How do you do, George ? ’ she said, ‘ how nice to see you 

again,’ and ‘ How do you do, er . . . 

* Fred.’ George supplied the name. , . r 

She was a woman of medium height with a head of profuse 

.Trey hair, carefully brushed and standing well out from her 
head, which gave her a very symmetrical appearance. Two 

ear-rings further emphasized this symmetry. 

‘ I’m so sorry Sarah isn’t fit to see you both to-day. She 11 
be so disappointed. But Ronnie is there, and some young 

friends. Do come in.’ 

Fred heard a clear voice at his side. m . <innv 0 . 

‘ Will you come and see my workshop ? May he, gran y. 

‘ Now* darling ? Do you mind, er, Fred ? Ross has been 
so keen' to show you his model railway-he’s been lookmg 

forward to it.’ 

4 Yes, I don’t mind,’ said Fred. 

4 You come along, George, and we 11 got our tea. Ross 
you bring Ted later 6 That’s right. Don’t let hun monopolize 

>0 Rrie 0 d nS t-he Fr wa y '«hro y u°6 U h ? .he door a. the other end of the 

wmmmm 
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of small boy and engineering mixed. An inadequate fire took 
the spring chill off the room. Amid the chaos several notable 
features caught the eye—a lathe, a wooden vice, and a large 
central structure on which an elaborate series of railway lines 
was laid out. 

‘ Do you want a wash or anything? ’ Ross asked, moment¬ 
arily aware of his responsibilities as host. 

* Yes, thanks, I think I will,’ said Fred. 

4 It’s in that passage, the one we came through. You go across 
the yard, then it’s the first door. Shall I show you ? ’ 

‘ No, I’ll be all right, I’ll find it.’ 

4 You w'on’t be long, will you ? ’ 

4 No I won’t be long.’ Fred went out as he said these words, 
and even as he spoke he had a feeling that he would be long, 
that he didn’t want to go back in fact. This home, so utterly 
different from his own home, oppressed him, and he had an 
overpowering instinct not to face the -tea-party in the drawing¬ 
room. Simply not to face it. Simply to go back to the aunts 
at White Cottage. It was nothing to do with Ross—Ross was 
all right—but all those other people. He wasn't ready for them. 

So Ross was left alone, for a few moments he thought, waiting 
for his friend. Yet there must have been something very queer 
in the air because Ross, as soon as he was alone, was obviously 
not alone. A man was there, standing at the end of the work¬ 
shop, looking interestedly at the railway. Ordinarily Ross 
would have been frightened by such a discover)', yet there was 
nothing frightening about this phenomenon. It was almost 
as if Fred had never left the room at all, so slight was the sense 
of shock. Yet young Fred had gone out, was finding his way 
across the yard presumably, and a man, a stranger, was in the 
room. 

But if he was a stranger he was not so in the ordinary sense, 
because Ross felt that he might speak to him just as if Fred, 
whom his mind had accepted, were still there. In fact, he did 
so without any appreciable break in the train of his thoughts. 

4 Do you understand these things ? ’ he asked, pointing at 
his network of rails. 

4 No,’ said the stranger. His voice was calm, and deeply 
modulated. 

4 Well, you go and stand at the far end and be ready to put 
the trucks on the line again. They're rather liable to go off the 
rails at that corner. I’ll work the controls and the signals.’ 
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The engines were electrically driven and could be accelerated 
at a rheostat, of which Ross took charge. 

‘ Perhaps 1 might manage the signals,’ the stranger suggested. 

‘ Well, if you like ; but of course it doesn't really matter,’ 
Ross added, ‘ because the trains will run on whether the signals 
ate against them or not.’ 

* You're a realist, I see.’ 

‘ What did you say.’ 

* I mean that you’re really in control of the situation, signals 
or no signals.’ 

* Yes, well, if you like, I suppose I am really,’ the boy laughed, 
* but then you see it’s my railway.’ 

* Yes, yes,’ old Fred said, for the stranger was none other 
than he. 

Something in the tone of voice made Ross look up and say, 
‘ You can have it afterwards. We'll take turns.’ 

* Thank you very much.’ 

* You can go first if you like.’ 

‘ No, I’d rather watch you. You see I don’t know the ropes.' 

‘ Look out ! ’ There was a minor accident, derailing the 
engine and three trucks. Fred replaced them with the efficiency 
of one who is accustomed to use his hands. 

‘ A near thing'that ! ’ 

‘ Yes, my fault. I'd got them going a bit too fast.’ 

‘ The h agon-lit seems to have copped it. I bet that woke ’em 
up with a jerk.’ 

* There's nobody in it,’ said Ross, uninterested in such specula¬ 
tions. ‘ It’s because the wheel base is so long—it’s always apt 
to come off at the comers. Do you understand ? ’ 

‘ Yes, that sounds reasonable enough.’ 


‘ Would you like to try ? ’ 

‘ Thank you. Show me exactly what to do. Ross did so 

and Fred took charge. . , . ___ 

‘ Will you have both trains, or had you better have only one 

running to start with ? Sheila only has one. . ' 

‘ I think I might manage both.’ Fred showed himself re- 


m are you?’ said Ros, ’ Of course I ns 
keeping an eye on the points. You’re much better than mum 
•We men have our points,’ old Fred laughed, suddenly 
realizing that the boy. ever since his father s death had lived 
[n a manless household-was it all h,s remembered life ? 
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Ross looked at him inquiringly, and Fred had a feeling that 
the boy had read his thoughts. So much so that against his 
better judgment he found himself asking the very question he 
was most inclined not to ask. 

* Do you remember your father ? ’ he said, and there was a 
quality' of tenderness in his voice that deprived the words ot 
power to shock. 

The question fitted ^o aptly into the boy’s mind, like an odd¬ 
shaped piece dropped neatly and satisfactorily into a jig-saw 
puzzle, that he did not blush or hesitate (though this subject 
had hitherto been a delicate ground) and said in the most simple 
possible way, * Daddy? Yes, of course I do.’ And then tor 
the first time in his fife, a thing that he had said to no one else, 
not even to his mother, 4 At least I think I do. I remember a 
man. I remember being lifted above his head. I suppose it 
was daddy. I remember his coming into our bedroom . . .’ 
His voice trailed away, and for a moment his face looked dismal 
as if he had failed in some duty, or was conscious of a betrayal. 

Old Fred could imagine Ross’s mother talking about 4 daddy ’ 
and the boy’s gallant effort to share the memory. Again Ross 
must have read Fred’s thoughts for he said, 4 Mum says he was 
very brave in the War. He was killed, you see.’ 

4 Yes, I know.’ 

4 Did you know ? Who told you ? ’ 

4 Oh . . . my aunts told me. You know the Miss Hamiltons, 
don’t you ? ’ 

4 Yes,’ but Ross looked dissatisfied as if he read the deception 
in old Fred's eyes. It was a critical moment in the conversation 
and for a moment it seemed as if nothing more would be said— 
as if Ross were too young to stand the strain. Evidently he was 
not too young, however, with his eleven years, because he over¬ 
came all the normal obstacles—his shyness, his polite upbringing 
which had taught him not to ask personal questions, his hesitancy 
to explore any further into a territory which frightened him— 
and, as if baring his breast to the sacrifice, said: 

4 Did you know him ? Daddy, I mean ? ’ 

It was now Fred’s turn to face the music of his emotions, 
and with his more developed habits of dissimulation he marked 
time for a moment. 

4 Why do you ask ? ’ Fred said. 4 Did your mother sav 
anything about me to you ? ’ 

4 No. Mum doesn’t really know you, does she ? ’ 




\ 
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' Then why do you ask, Ross ? Tell me.’ 

Ross threaded his way through the elaborate embankments 
and bridges and cross-overs of the model railway to the end 
of the room where Fred was manipulating the switches, and 
with an unconscious movement he touched Fred’s hand. 

* Did you know him ? ’ he said again, looking straight into 
Fred’s eyes, and Fred could no more have refused to answer 
him truly then than only a few years back be could have refused 
to speak truly to his company commander. The same quality 
was in both father and son, the power to evoke the truth from 
others according to the truth that was in them. Fred was by 
nature well endowed with this commodity, and abandoning 
further resistance he said : 

‘ Yes, as a matter of fact I did. Quite well. I was in his 
regiment—I was one of the men in his company.’ As if to 
conceal his nervousness Fred found himself humming Cock 
Robin. 

\ • 

"* * I saw him die ; 

With my little eye, 

I saw him die.’ 


Ross did not notice the tune and said, almost pleading, as if 
he dreaded the answer, knowing now that, from Fred, it would 

bC ‘ \Vhat was he like ? Was he very brave ? Mum says he 
was. . . .’ 

‘ Very,’ said Fred in a voice that satisfied the boy. 

Ross pulled at the ghostly hand, and said : 

‘ Shall we have one more go ? Shall we run both the trai 
at once in opposite directions ? I think I can manage the cross- 

0 'A voice called from the house : ‘ Ross, where are you. Come 

al ^We’re t0 just coming,’ Ross called, accepting responsibility 
for both, ‘ we’ve just got to turn off the current, etcetera. Com 

somehow convey ,o Ross 

WSStksi terw A'a =" 
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could he put it to Ross? How could he make a small boy 
understand the significance ? 

At this moment Ross said, almost in a whisper, standing on 
tiptoe : «• 

‘ I say.’ 

They both stopped in the middle of their activities. The 
trains gathered speed. 

‘ Yes ? said Fred. 

4 I don't think I’ll say anything to mum about . . . about you 
and dad.’ 

4 Why not ? ’ said Fred perversely. 

There was a pause. 

‘ You see she gets very agitated.’ 

Fred, still hesitating to accept the responsibility for the pact, 
was none the less relieved. 


‘ Righto, Ross,’ he said, 4 perhaps you're right,’ and then 
to emphasize what he knew himself to be the only possible 
course (yet he could still hardly believe that Ross realized it), 

4 perhaps you’d better not.’ 

Exactly what happened then Ross never remembered. The 
next he knew was that he was dashing upstairs, three stairs at 
a time. He reached the landing and burst into his mother's 
bedroom as if blackness had enveloped him. His face was 
running with tears and distorted with uncontrollable anguish. 
He hurled himself at her and rammed his head into her stomach, 
rubbing his hair against her and clutching at her like a small 
child without looking at her. 

‘ D " lin g’ what is She was down on her knees beside 

him, lifting his buried head, and kissing him. 

4 ‘ M ummy, mummy, my engines ! ’ Grief seemed to surge 

ov " h J m L in 8™* waves * and the tears flowed faster. But 
suddenly he relaxed in her arms, and a damp smile broke on 
his face like the glint ot sun in the middle of a heavy rainstorm— 
a natural philosopher would have expected to see a rainbow 

£* Th S b ? l ? S P^P® 5 ** 1 - She brushed his hair out of 

5 iU he'cnnM £ T pass t d> him washed and silted. 

fnsLd onvords y Sp " k ’ " d When he tried 

.iI Dara 5 g ’ yo , U be not more,’ she said • 4 come 

Sro 'i 11 ° W h’ Tbc y sat on the bed together, then she ’ 
sa, °» Go a l on § and wash that awful face.’ 

She put on her dressing-gown and went downstairs, straight 
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through the hall, and out through the yard to Ross’s playroom. 
The scene that met her eyes as she opened the door gave a 
partial clue to the tragedy. The railway was some height above 
the floor, built up on empty boxes, and on the floor lay two 
trains in a state of apparent wreckage. The heartbreaking 
thing was that both the engines had turned upside down and 
lay with their bogie wheels and their crank rods in the air, their 
vitals cruelly exposed to view, and in their helplessness they 
looked like stag-beetles who have been turned over and he 
pathetically with their legs waving, unable to help themselves. 
The funnels and upper structure of the engines were bent under 
them, indicating that they were not merely upside down, but 
damaged as well, and the railway carriages, the Pullmans, the 
sleeping car, the red-and-green coaches, lay about in disorder. 
But it was the two engines that focused the eye, the two lately 
powerful, highly organized creatures, dumbly crying havoc to 
the uncaring ceiling. 

Old Fred, who had apparently been sitting down, stood up 
as she came in, looking supremely uncomfortable. They didn t 
even shake hands. 

‘ I’m most frightfully sorry,’ he mumbled ; for a moment 
Sarah saw Fred as his aunts did—a boy of thirteen. 

‘ What was it upset him so much ? ’ she asked rudely. * He’s 
hardly ever like that.’ 

‘ I know,’ said Fred. 

‘ What do you know ? ’ 

She looked intently towards the comer of the room whence 


the voice came. 

‘ What do you know ? ’ she said again, then more urgently, 

■ Who are you, talking to me ? * 

She had a glimpse of a man with shoulders bent, steadily 

forcing his way against heavy driving rain. The long arm oi 
the War reached for her and pulled her back through the years. 

* No, it won’t do,’ she went on more gently, ‘you, whoever 
you are. You and I, we’ve got to meet, face to face. 

The S answer S <Sme in a steady voice, a voice that old Fred s 
comrades had come to know under fire. A voice so stead 
and so sure that Sarah’s fear left her, and she knew then that 

when the time came she would be ready. 

‘ When ? ’ she asked, but the room seemed to be empty now 

and there was no answer to the question. 
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She Stooped down to pick up the pieces, straightening out the 
bent metal as best she could, and re-establishing the toys in 
some sort of order. They would never, she imagined, from 
Ross’s point of view, be the same again. 

She went out slowly, through the hall. Oak gleamed and 
brass shone. She opened the drawing-room door, and looked 
in. The fire at the far end of the room had burned through to a 
glowing red. Tea was laid in the familiar way, the silver tea¬ 
pot, the delicate china, the plate of elegant potted-meat sand¬ 
wiches, the expensive sugared cakes, and the pot of jam for the 
children. Crumpled cushions on the sofas and chairs and 
crumbs on the plates indicated the aftermath of a party. Her 
mother was sitting near the fire, and in a comer of the room 
by the window Aunt Fanny was still formally balancing a tea¬ 
cup. Lady Masson, who had come on alone after the others, 
looked up as the door opened and said : 

‘ Is that you, dear ? Are you better ? * and then as Sarah 
came in, 4 Why, you do look pale, child—as if you’d seen a 
ghost.’ 

4 Has Ross had his tea yet ? ’ Sarah asked. 

4 No, we can’t get hold of him. It is naughty of him.’ 

Sarah went into the hall and called to hiip, 4 Ross, come down 
at once,’ and he answered distantly, 4 Coming, mummy.’ 

Upstairs shrieks of laughter came from the bedroom. The 
leitmotiv was Sheila’s, she judged, and she could also hear 
Ross’s voice, being funny in his most cheerful vein. Sheila 
was evidently giving one of her garbled impersonations of 
Nobby, the coal-man. Where on earth did the child pick these 
things up ? 

4 Any coals to-day, mum ? ’ 

4 Not to-day, thank you. Shut the gate, please.’ 

4 Shut the-. Tck, tck. Gee up, Ned. . . .’ 

4 But what’s the point ? ’ Ross asked. 

4 Oh, it is such fun,’ Sheila said, 4 you don’t understand.’ 

The children came downstairs and Sarah gave an anxious 
glance at Ross as he came in with his sister. He looked the 
same as usual. Wonderfully unscathed. She realized that 
the problem was hers, not his. His was in the future. 

4 Didn’t you ask your friend to tea, Ross ? ’ she asked. 

* Who ? ’ he said. 

4 Er, Mr Hamilton.’ 

4 Better call him Fred,’ said Ross tactfully. 4 Yes, but he 
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wouldn't come. Or at any rate he didn’t come.' Ross pushed 
a half-finished rock cake into his mouth. ‘ He’s not here, 
is he ? ’ 

1 Sheila, darling, run up and for heaven's sake change that 
frock: It's black. And those hands, my goodness ! ’ 

4 Any coals to-day, mum ? ’ 

4 Now run along. Shut the door, please.’ 

4 No, shut the gate, please,’ said Sheila. 

4 Now run along—don't be silly.' 

4 But you must say it—otherwise I can’t go on.’ 

4 Ross,’ said his mother, when Sheila had gone, 4 have you 
said how do you do to Miss Fanny ? ’ 

4 No.’ He hurried across the room and did what was required 
of him. c 

4 And, darling,’ his mother \yent on, 4 what exactly has hap¬ 
pened to your friend Fred ? Have you been very rude ? ’ 

Aunt Fanny was horribly embarrassed. The introduction 
of the subject of Fred, that unpresentable scion of the Hamilton 
family, in her Mecca was too much for her. She knew that she 
ought to stand up for him, but all she could say was : 

4 Oh, don’t worry about that boy. He’ll be able to look after 
himself.' Her earnest hope was that he would not reappear. 

4 But why didn't you make him stay, Ross ? ’ Sarah s voice 

was obstinate. 

Ross was equally obstinate. 

4 Oh, I don't know, mum, he just went. I can't make him 
stay or go, can I ? ’ As who should say, 4 Am I my brother s 

keeper ? ’ • 

4 No, darling, but I think you might have made more ot an 

effort.' Besides, I wanted to see him.’ 

To Aunt Fanny’s relief the conversation was interrupted dv 
the arrival of George and the rest of the party. Sarah excused 
herself, with a word of greeting for George, and went back to 
her room. George had to admit that she was looking ill—he 

w’ondered what was the matter with her. 

4 Where’s young Fred ? ’ he said heartily, when Sarah had 

S°- e don't know,’ explained Fanny hurriedly, 4 we think 
he must have gone home—to White Cottage I mean. 

It was most embarrassing to have to explain like this in tic 
drawing-room of the Grange with every one listening. Young 
Fred, is she might have expected, had let her down completely. 
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Young Fred did not go back to White Cottage after his flight 
from the Grange. For there Was no other word for it—he had 
fled. Fled from the new life that was opening before him. He 
was an ordinary-looking boy, rather tall for his thirteen years, 
quiet in manner, and with an air of manliness and self-reliance. 
Yet at this moment he was no longer reliable. The kindness 
of the Hamilton family, the career that he was being offered, 
these things weighed not at all with him at the moment, and 
instinct drove him blindly to escape—to escape not forwards 
but backwards to the life he understood. He was not ready 
to take his place in the Hamilton family, not free to accept the 
proffered help. But though his state of mind was complicated, 
indeed impossible for him to understand at that juncture, his 
action was simple and direct. He simply took the next train 
back to London, back to his own home from which he was being 
rescued. It did not occur to him that his mother would be 
disappointed in him, that she had ambitions for him above the 
rest of her family ; the grinding poverty in which they lived 
did not enter his calculations ; * dad,’ his stepfather, would 
make a joke about it, and the other kids would be glad to see 
him ; none of these factors affected him because he acted on 
impulse. He simply went home, or went in the direction of 
home, for he did not actually arrive there. 

This idea of escape came on him suddenly and irresistibly, 
as soon as he had left Ross in the workshop. Instead of going 
into the house, young Fred crossed the yard, and stepped out 
into, the drive through the side-door. It was getting dark, and 
he passed the windows of the house unnoticed. The idea must 
have formed in his mind with great rapidity because he tiptoed 
quietly down the gravel of the drive and shut the gate silently 
behind him. He turned down the lane and hesitated for a 
moment at the corner. To the right would take him back to 
White Cottage ; to the left down the village street to the station. 
He showed no signs of panic—on the contrary was very steady 
in his demeanour—and after this momentary hesitation turned 
towards the station. There were few people about and he 
stepped out briskly, soon overtaking a young woman who was 
walking ahead of him on the other side of the street. As he 
almost passed her she turned her head and he heard a voice say : 
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4 Good evening, Fred.’ 

4 Oh, good evening, Miss Hogg.' He went to her side. 

4 Where are you going ? ’ She looked at him strangely as if 
she were expecting, or rather hoping, to see someone else. 
Young Fred, almost consciously deploring his inability to be 
this other person, said: 

4 Oh, I'm going to the station.’ 

They walked on together, and Miss Hogg, finding no way 
out of her difficulty, asked apologetically : 

4 You don't mind if I go with you as far as the comer ? I’m 
out for a walk.’ 

4 No, of course not.’ 

Young Fred, saying nothing more, forced her to ask another 


question : 

4 What are you going to the station for ? I mean, are you 
going to catch a train ? ’ 

The question sounded both stupid and inquisitive as soon 
as she had put it. 

4 Yes,’ he said. 

She felt a sense of responsibility for him, yet was incapable 
of intervening. They reached the signpost which, pointing 
backwards, said 4 Swatnon 1± miles.' 4 There ! ’ said Miss 
Hogg, 4 I must go back now. That will be my three miles by 
the time I'm home again.’ 

Young Fred was not interested in this lightning calculation, 
and simply said, 4 All right, good-bye. Miss Hogg.’ 

Immediately the boy had left her Miss Hogg began to reproach 
herself. She felt that she ought to have done something. J ne 
Miss Hamiltons had said nothing about Fred’s leaving them. 
Ought she to run after the boy and bring him £ack ? She walked 
home along the country road, up the gentle hill, in ^edarkening 
evening The huge elms at the bend m the road towered o\er 
her eiorrious i! the quarter light. Alone, yet1 not alone 
because now it seemed that the companion she sought was with 
her Now a man’s hand grasped her arm firmly» 8 / 

contact comforted her and a voice, the voice of that other Fred, 

said, 4 Do not worry so much.’ 


Naturally the aunts were worried by young Fred s ■ 
appearance, and when night came and there was stil1 no s.g 
of 1 him they became really alarmed. George came back afte 
supper merry with drink, and could offer no explanation. 
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Hamiltons are a bit too much for him.’ 

‘ That shows you,’ said Fanny, ‘ what comes of trying to 
help other people. Absolutely no gratitude. I must say 1 hall" 
expected it when we agreed to take the boy.' 

‘ We don’t know that he has gone home yet,’ Aunt Sophv 
suggested mildly, ‘ something may have happened to him.’ 

* Oh, I bet he's gone home,’ said George, refusing to be 
worried. ‘ Had he any money ? ’ 

4 Yes, we think he had a little,* Sophy said. 

4 Yes, he had.’ Isobel blushed slightly. 4 He had, I know.’ 

Her sister Fanny looked at her sharply, and she went on : 

4 Yes, I gave him five shillings myself, only this morfting.’ 

4 It was wrong of you, Isobel,’ Fanny said, 4 you trust these 
people too much.’ 

4 These people ! ’ George laughed ; 4 he's one of us, and it's 
no good pretending he isn’t.’ 

4 George is right,’ said Sophy, 4 he’s one of us, and if there's 
anything wrong it’s our failure.’ 

4 Perhaps he got in a panic,’ Isobel suggested ; 4 a boy might, 
I imagine. Like a young dog. He hasn’t known us long.’ 

4 Panic ! Old Fred wasn’t the panicking sort.’ 

George’s mention of old Fred, who was dead, made them all 
think of him simultaneously, and he was so much present in 
their minds that if he had contributed himself to the discussion 
no one would have been surprised. They might have been 
surprised, however, by what old Fred wanted to say. 

Panic. No, we didn t panic in the War, not as a rule Not 
outwardly. But what of the inner panic ? What of the state 
of mind when every normal instinct says. Get out of this you 
body, get out, you fool, while the going’s good ? Not to listen 
Jat s war service ; to listen, and be a natural man, that’s panic’ 
But now I’m dead I know better. Now I’m dead 1 see what 
panic is—,t was waiting for me. Panic is madness, the madness 
° unnatural until it is no longer possible to listen to 

[JfJif® 4 - PamC ls _ deafness - blindness, disconnection with the 

Oh no T PaD1C 1 S ^ da nce of an automaton. 

Oh no, I didn t panic, I was cool enough, I controlled myself 

4 
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* Look at that boy now—running away from you. He's 
sensitive still. Watch his behaviour. It’s cool enough—like 
me. But he's got the sense to run away—I hadn’t. He’ll come 
back—I won’t.’ 

This tirade from old Fred was interrupted by a ring at the bell. 
George went out into the hall and opened the front door. He 
peered at the visitor. 

* Good evening. Captain Hamilton.' 

‘ Hallo, Miss Hogg ! Come in.' 

‘ Is Miss Sophy in ? I mean, I hope you'll excuse my coming 
so late.’ 

‘ It’s not late—not ten o’clock yet. Come in.’ 

Miss Hogg entered diffidently, and seemed to want to explain 
herself immediately, but Aunt Sophy would not allow her to 
offer an Excuse for coming and welcomed her hospitably. Their 
internal family difficulties must always be concealed in the 
presence of a guest. That was her creed of good behaviour. 

4 Come in, of course, Eileen,’ she said, ‘ and we 11 all have 


some tea.’ _ . ... 

They sat down and discussed local affairs amiably. George 

helped himself to a whisky and soda. But Miss Hogg was too 
perturbed to allow the conversation to remain on an impersonal 
note, and taking her courage in her hands she said : 

4 i really came in to tell you that I d seen Fred. 

4 What ! ’ said Fanny, in spite of herself. .. inp 

Aunt Sophy could do nothing now to stem the tide, nothing 

to save the Hamilton family from public humiliation. 

4 I’m glad you came,’ she said, ‘ we are very worried about 

him. Where did you see him ? ’ 

4 Then you didn’t know he was going l 

: °t? :^o the station-I thought he must be 

go4 to catch the London train. He hadn't got a cap, that 

■» “ d tel1 “ ! He ' s 
afraid of us. Oh dear ! He may do anythin ... . 

4 helmed 6 quftefcoSl 7 and collated. I thought you 
No, he M Anf i then I thought there was some- 

SS5 funny aboutdt'. .’. you hadn't said any.htng ... I didn't 
Vwas Hdicu^^ugh* Fanny, making ali-this fuss about 
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the boy. They had themselves to consider as well as Fred, and 
they were none of them getting any younger. She looked 
towards George as if for moral support in this common-sense 
view. 

Isobel thought that she already loved the boy and was ready 
to do anything for him, to be his second mother, and now he had 
run away without a word. 

But Sophy, tired and apparently indecisive, showed that she 
was the head of the household. 

‘ George,’ she said, 4 you will have to deal with this. I think 
it needs a man.’ 

George smiled. ‘ That's all right, aunt. You leave it to me. 
I'll make inquiries in London, to-morrow, if you'll give me the 
address. The boy’s all right, I’m sure.’ 

This seemed to the aunts to be a very splendid poinf*of view, 
and a good temporary solution, worthy of the family. Fanny 
looked at him appreciatively. She felt that Miss Hogg must 
be admiring him too. This was not the case, however, and 
when, after a little more conversation. Miss Hogg rose to go. 
George went to the door with her, but did not offer to see her 
home. For which she was thankful, because she would rather 
be alone in the dark with her secret Fred than with his brother 
George. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

George Hamilton was pleased with life. It was a warm 
summer morning, some weeks after young Fred’s flight from 
Swanton, one of those mornings when even a London street 
seems to remember the background of its former rural state 

hfcflST 8 * wandered contentedly round the small rooms of 
his flat, humming a tune in his pleasant baritone voice. Under 
the bright light he noticed the general shabbiness, the lack of 

room’ l /!° rd t r ° f Klddys various toilet articles in the bath- 
oom, and when he went to the open window to sniff the narrow 

band of air that lay between him and the row of houses on the 

opposite side of the street he saw that his neighbour's 

and furnishings could stand the test of brigh^sunlight So better 

than his own. But he noticed these thingT withouf disoleaTi r/ 

because the feeling of summer was triumphant, aSd P bS£ 
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he was warm and comfortable. As comfortable as if he were 
in love. 

He went to the piano, and strummed the song that was 
running in his head. Since the War he had to play with ODe 
hand, but he had a good touch, and managed to give significance 
10 the few notes he played. His voice was untrained, but 
pleasant and natural, and he used to sing sentimental songs, 
enjoying his skill as an accompanist in spite of his handicap, 
and dropping in the chords with the effective timing of the true 


musician. 

Kiddy came in while he was sitting at the piano. 

‘ That’s nice, George,’ she said, ‘ what is it ? ’ 

4 You’re hopeless,’ he laughed. ‘ God knows how many times 
1‘ve sung that song to you. It always used to bring you out in 
the old days. Snake-charming.’ 

She looked at him narrowly. 

4 What are you singing like that for now ? Got a new snake . 
She wondered whether he could make her jealous. Almost 
wished he could. 4 I believe you're in love,’ she went on. 

4 Of course I am, duckie.’ 


4 What do you mean ? ’ , 

4 Whv, with you, of course, Kiddy. My Kiddy. 

• Don't be a b.f.,’ she said in a vulgar way that always made 
George wince. To-day, however, he was imperturbable. 

4 AU these week-ends.’ Kiddy walked over to the mirror and 
begfn tomake up her face, spilling powder untidily or'the carpet. 
4 You’ve got very fond of Swanton recently, ha y t 
Going and S holding Aunt Fanny's hand, I suppose, every Sun y. 

4 You’ve said it.’ 

B^t h Seorg h e C 'w & as" 6 o« ? to be drawn • Oh. I love her golden 
hair,’ he sang fruitily, ‘ and her «£*«**£*,, ^ ^ 


-E K'w s* rasa 

laughed °-PooAXkid.l he thought^ould anything be less 

ant as a description of Sarah Rostrevor. ^ 

P . She doesn’t 5 even know of my existence, he said. 

4 Oh, so there is a she.’ 
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* No. She doesn't even exist herself. She’s a figment, I said 
figment, of your imagination. She’s the spring in the air. She's 
the song in the bird.’ 

‘ She’s the bird and you're the song, I should say.’ 

George was too pleased with himself to be annoyed for long. 

‘ Who is she, George ? Tell me, darling. Who's your lady 
friend ? Who’s the little mistress . . . ? ’ 


The word ‘ mistress ’ made George think of another girl in 
Swanton. A mistress, a village schoolmistress, to be precise. 
A Miss Hogg, of all the incredible names. She was worth a 
glance incidentally, an unselfish type, and a good foil to Sarah, 
Sarah and her fleeting, incalculable favours. The scene at 
Swanton, seen through George’s present rose-coloured spectacles, 
made his life with Kiddy seem like being smothered with cushions 
in a suburban drawing-room. 

He had seen Miss Hogg fairly often recently—they met o\er 
the dead body, so to speak, of old Fred. George watched Miss 
Hogg, by sheer weight of constant affection, spiriting Fred 
back to life again. Yes, she was an unselfish type. Yount:, 
but not too young; pure, but not too pure, he hoped ; sweet 
of disposition, and all this handed on a plate to Fred, who 
wasn’t even looking. 

George went down to Swanton every week-end now for the 
crumbs that fell from Sarah’s table, and he used to see Miss 
Hogg home after her visits to White Cottage, look after her a 
bit, and offer her living manly support. She clutched his arm 
affectionately sometimes as they walked, as if he were Fred 
her eyes shining as they talked about him. She was gradually 
getting used to George, having been shy of him at first, but 
gave no sign of any interest in him as a person or even of reallv 
noticing what he was like. He had shocked her once by calling 
her nut-brown in his off-hand way. Shocked her because she 
regarded him as a stranger, and didn't want him to call her 
nut-brown or anything else. 

know you’re a very refreshing person, Eileen,’ he said 
~ can 1 say Eileen ? You’re a nut-brown maiden.’ 

‘ ! ’ said, outraged, and then laughing because 

Nm whar? ’ DaCk ° f 8eUing aWay With bu ' rm no1 -’ 

4 Not nut-brown.’ 

7 y ou Ye not, but there’s something about you that 

makes me feel as if you would be if you’d nothing on.’ ^ 
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The idea was completely foreign to Miss Hogg. George's 
putting it callously into words immediately made her think of 
her clothes and her underclothes—familiar things that seemed 
to be part of her. She could not dissociate herself from them, 
could not suddenly as it were strip off her clothes. At any 
rate, not for George Hamilton. Now for Fred, she thought 
suddenly, and blushed at her thought. 

4 Sorry I've made you blush,’ said George, looking at her 
wrists. A milkmaid manquee , he thought. ‘ I mean you ve 
got the sort of skin that would go brown if you gave it a chance 
—a nice thick skin—I like it.’ 

Now Kiddy he always thought of as white. Dead white. 
She wasn't white really either—she didn't wash enough for one 
thing—but she could be white if she was given a chance and if 
they had more money. Never mind, thought George, white 
or brown, there's nothing much in it, it’s all very absurd, but 
the fact is 1 notice things lately. I’m alive when I’m down here. 

The Swanton grass grew greener in his eyes, the Swan ton 
skies were bluer, the Swanton birds sang truer, and all because 
now for the first time, as George dishonestly allowed himself 
to believe, he was in love. So simple. No complications. No 
funny business. Poor Kiddy, thought George, we quarrel and 
wc make it up, she's heavy in the hand, we've nothing in common, 

I’ve never really 

( was never really in love with her. But Sarah . The 
woman for a man. There's the girl for me-she always was 
reallv Now I know it. Boys, I’ve seen the light. There^s 
girl I could admire, and trust, and talk to and get msptfauon 
from, a girl who could make me happy if she wanted to* (a 
why 1 shouldn't she want to?), a girl in fact who’s good enough 

f0r G T o e ; ge turned round on the piano under Kiddy's dispassionate 

^ a,Z A re vou looking at me narrowly ? ’ he said. 

She laughed. IMvas an echo of their early days, the sort of 

joke George used to make. 

‘ No, Georgie, I’m not, really l m not a soft quality 

She used her pet nameforhimandthe f head \ v hich 
in her voice, and a pathetic childish took on he . rm 

made the V between her ^brows seem incongrao, 

not looking at you narrowly, buMm look g y djffen , nt? . 

happened to you, Georgie ? Tell me. wny a j 
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He looked at her more gently, and almost began to speak. 
But instead of saying anything he shrugged his shoulders and 
turned to the piano again. 

‘ Play me something,’ she said. 

‘ You, you don’t know if 1 play the wrong notes or the right 
ones.’ He struck up a tune in horrible discord with the bass 
transposed a semitone. 

She went to the untidy pile pf music in the corner of the room, 
pulled out a tom paper copy at random, and put it on the music 
stand. His newly brilliantined hair smelt friendly and familiar 
as she leaned over him, and she felt affectionate and possessive. 

‘ You are foul,’ she said, ‘ you know I love it when you play 
nicely.’ 

Nicely ! he thought. My God ! But she happened to have 
chosen the very thing he needed at the moment, the very thing 
he wanted to play. He spread the sentimental left-hand chords, 
and was soon drawn into the other world of the music. 

Kiddy listened uncomprehendingly, but temporarily at peace 
in spite of herself, and looked round the room. The dumb 
chairs, the stained carpet, the half-empty soda siphon, two 
large photographs of herself and George, a bowl of fruit, a 
biscuit tin, a wastepaper basket, these were the things that 
bound her now to George. Things they had accumulated 
together, since the romantic days. Suddenly she felt that she 
could have confidence in these properties. She need not worry. 
She did not mind if George went off to Swanton again this 
week-end. Let him go. . . . 

$ 

George whistled and sang as he drove his two-seater car up 
and down the hills on the road to Swanton. It was a warm, 
sunny day and he drove carelessly, with only one hand on the 
steering wheel, his other arm sometimes beating time cheerfully 
to the tune that was running through his head, sometimes lying 
across the empty seat next to him as if he were embracing an 
imaginary companion. The car was empty save for him,"and 
partly for this reason and partly because of his speed and the 
casual way he was driving, it rattled and banged, and the tools 
clattered in the empty dicky. He was in fact something of a 
menace on the road, for he was not bothering to avoid the 
bumps, and as he held the steering loosely he swerved about 
the road rather as if he were drunk. He was especially dangerous 
downhill, making no effort to remove his foot from the ac- 
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celerator, and clattering down at gathering speed until a rise 
on the other side pulled him up. He was too lazy and too 
content even to bother to change gear on the uphills, and just 
kept going as he was, leaving it to the car to struggle over the 
brow, knocking and stumbling, and then off down the other 
side. In his mood he ought to have been on skis, not in a car 
at all. Chickens and children stood no chance against him, 
but fortunately none crossed his path ; fortunately, too, for 
all concerned other traffic was scarce, for he had left the main 
road and was bowling along old-fashioned country roads, 
wandering between scattered villages, where wisps of hay and 
straw caught in the hedges from passing carts seemed more in 
keeping than the whiff of exhaust fumes. 

* Ho ro, my nut-brown maiden,’ he sang, and he thought 
of the lady he hoped to see in Swanton. She was neither really, 
neither maiden nor nut-brown. She had a fresh colour and 
would freckle before she could go brown. StiU, there was the 
song, and it would have to do. ‘ Ho ro-o, ro-o, maiden, for 

she's the maid for me.’ . . , 

But is she ? he wondered. Is she ? And seeing an inn stan - 

ing invitingly at the top of the hill ahead of him he decided to 

test the matter in a glass of ale. . .__ . 

‘ A brown ale, landlord,’ he called heartily, nut-brown, 
adding, ‘ And what’s yours ? You’ll have one on me, won tyou . 

* Thank you. I don’t mind if I do.’ 

The drink further heightened George s good spirits, and 
drove along faster than ever. He did not pause to won hy 
he was so pleased with life. If the truth were known he girl 
ahead of him had failed to rise to the top of lus heer-mdeed 
after the second pint (for the landlord had insisted onreturn j 
the compliment—that was the sort of thing that k* P {* ha ^ ver 
George) he had forgotten about Sarah Rostrevor and 
she3 to him. For a moment Kiddy, left alone at home, had 
forced her way through the fumes into his mind, only 

again into the rolling landscape. ♦awards Swanton, 

However, he bowled along merrily enough tov ^^ tten the 

none the less merrilv that for the monmt heJMgnP ' 
ostensible reason of his journey. Having started he went o 
in the way that most journeys are accomplished. 


W. P. THOMSON 
Brights 2/8 Nuts 
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The words were flashed on his brain like an advertisement 
on a cinema screen. Behind them he realized a second later a 
horse drawing a coal-cart out of a hidden side-turning. Before 
he thought of putting on his brakes he wondered why he should 
meet a coal-cart in the country ; he didn’t remember meeting 
one before. How was coal delivered in villages ? The country 
road was narrow and the horse and cart swung right across it, 
then turned, the horse away from him, in a sedate manner, 
leaving no room to pass. The hedges were banked on both 
sides. 

At last George jammed on his brakes, foot and hand, and 
brought the rattling car, screeching and complaining and 
bucking, almost to a stop. Almost, but not quite, and gently 
but firmly with the last five miles per hour of his speed he butted 
into the tail of the cart, tearing his near side wing and pulping 
the delicate radiator to a helpless bent wreck. 

George got out. 

4 What the bloody hell ! ’ he shouted. 

4 That’s where ’tis, said the coalman, 4 wot the bloody ’ell ! ’ 

The radiator poured steaming yellow water on to the roadway, 
and the horse in front, not to be outdone by these modern 
contraptions, did likewise. Something in the man’s turn of 
phrase struck a chord of memory in George’s brain, and he 
said: 


4 You’re from Swanton, aren't you ? ’ 

4 I am, an’ I reckon you’ll be telling me my blecdin’ 
next.’ 


name 


4 I will that,’ said George ; 4 you’re Nobby Clarke.’ 

4 Well, I’m danged,’ said Nobby ; 4 strike me pink, ’ow d’you 
know that? You're no Swanton man.’ 


4 I’m going there.’ 

4 But-me, ’ow d’you know 

War?’ 


mv name; 


* « r 


4 I was.’ 


Nobby looked at him keenly. 

‘ A-officer I s’pose.’ 

4 You’ve said it,’ George laughed. 

‘ Well, you’re properly mucked up now.’ 

The general trend of the conversation reminded George 
agreeably of War time. ° 

Yes, thanks to you and the tail of your dam’ cart.’ 

4 You’re for Swanton ? ’ 
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* Yes.’ 

* Looks as if we'd better go along together.’ 

The man found an old bit of rope and they tied the car on 
behind his cart. 

* Any coals to-day, mam ? ’ said Nobby in his professional 


voice. 

• Not to-day, thank you,’ said George in falsetto. ‘ Shut 
the gate, please.’ 

* Shut the-. Tck, tck. Gee up, Ned. 

George took his place at the steering and the procession 

started. 

‘ Have a fag. Nobby ? ’ asked George and threw him a box 


of twenty cigarettes. 

* Thanks, chum,’ said Nobby. o 

‘ Keep the box and help yourself.’ 

The scene was now very peaceful, for Nobby was smoking 
contentedly. There were several miles still to go to Swanton, 
and there was nothing for the moment for either of the men 
to do about anything. Nobby was sitting at the front of his 
cart, too far away for conversation, though he would have hkea 
a nice chat. George was wondering idly whether he would he 
able to get the repairs paid out of the insurance—the whole 
outfit probably wasn't worth a ten-pound note—when he heard 
a discreet and modulated hoot behind. Silently a big car had 
drawn up behind them, and was decorously inquiring, in us 
Oxford voice, whether arrangements could be made tor it 
pass or whether it was expected to follow the tail of a coa 

like a mourner’s car at a funeral. . . th . hac v 

George turned round, and through the window in the bacK 
of his coupe saw a chauffeur sitting professionally and 11m 
maculately, and behind in the dim recesses of the interior oi 
the saloon he caught a glimpse of femininity. 

‘ Hi, Nobby ! ’ George called out. 

Nobby turned round and took in the problem. 

‘ Whoa Ned ’ he said, threw the reins on the horse s necK 

Nobby came back too, and immediately g 

immaculate one. . , K _ his thumb— 

« There’s a gate over the brow, mate —he jerked ms tnumo 

• artisti- 
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cally on the wheel, and he was evidently not proposing to take 
any active part in the turmoil. 

But at that moment the door of the saloon opened and a 
little girl jumped out. This forced the chauffeur to come to 
earth, and though he was too late to open his employer's door 
he took the handle and held it open as if he had opened it. She 
was a little girl with a short skirt, and bare knees ; her stockings 
came up to her knees like a boy's, giving her a sturdy unbabyish 
appearance. She saw George. 

‘ Hal-/o ! ’ she said. 

‘ Hallo, Sheila ! ’ said George. 

‘ Mummy ! ’ 

Mrs Rostrevor put her head out of the window, leaning her 
chin on her hands. 

‘ Hallo, George ! ’ she said, then waving a hand, 4 Hallo. 
Nobby ! Well, well, wonders will never cease.’ 

Nobby almost touched his cap. 4 Mornin 4 , miss,’ he said, 
for to him she was still the girl at the Grange. 

4 Don't be so pre-War, Nobby, calling me 44 miss.” And 
with a great daughter like this ’—Sheila was leaning on the open 
window, jumping up and down on one leg, and her mother put 
out a hand and stroked her hair— 4 it isn’t proper.’ 

Nobby laughed. 4 That's where ’tis,’ he said, 4 you were always 
Miss Sarah to me, and Miss Sarah 1 reckon you'll stay.’ 

‘ You've got a funny load to-day, Nobby,’ she went on ; 

' where did you pick this up ? ’ indicating George. 

‘ 1 had a slight argument with the tail of his cart,' George 
said. 4 He won.’ 

4 So we’re all going to Swanton ? ’ 

4 Yes, I’m supposed to be down for lunch with the aunts.’ 

4 You’ve missed the bus. It’s past two. They'll be having 
their afternoon nap by now. Can I give you a lift ? Nobby'u 
tow the car for you, won’t you. Nobby ? ’ 

4 It wouldn’t work,’ said George, 4 someone’s got to hold the 
steering wheel.’ 

4 Oh, can I, mummy, can I ? ’ asked Sheila. 

Benson will do that, and I'll drive our car. That’ll be all' 
right, Benson, won't it ? ’ 

Poor Benson could not conceal his disgust at the idea of being 
at the wheel of George’s car, but he had no option. Auto¬ 
matically he took off his kid gloves. 

‘ Very good, madam,’ he said, 4 we’ll see to it. It won’t be 
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necessary to take it as far as Swanton. The garage ifl Har- 
borough will be better—Mr Robinson there will attend to it.’ 
It was some relief to him that he would not have to appear in 
Swanton in his new role. His position there was precariously 
elevated. 

‘ Oh, mummy,’ Sheila broke in, 4 can I go, can I ? 

4 With Benson ? Why, dear ? ’ 

4 No, with Nobby. Can I go in the cart ? Can I, mummy . 

Do let me.’ . 

4 I don’t see why you shouldn't, darling, if you want to. 

You’ll look after her. Nobby, won't you—see that she gets 


home to tea. . « 

Nobby was delighted. 4 What about her frock,^ miss . 

that’s where ’tis—’tain’t none too clean up in my cart.’ 

4 Oh, that’s all right. It’ll wash.’ . . . 

No further discussion was possible because Sheila took the 
coalman’s grimy hand and fairly ran him up to the horse 

4 Oh, Nobby, do your 44 any coals to-day —you will won t 

vou ? Please , Nobby.’ ., 

^ Soon they were rearranged, with Sheila holding the rein., 

and an incongruous chauffeur in CJeorgc’s Ottered relic 

‘ Coooals,’ called Nobby, like a dog howling at the moon, 

C °N°ot°to-day? pkase, 1°mean thank you,’ said Sheila. 4 Shut 

,h • lhu e t Tck, tck. Gee up, Ned.' Thwack went 

the whip and off they went. , ,,, let t h e m 

4 You come beside me,’ said Sarah to George, 

And guilty in a way. 

4 I don’t see how you could have helped J 

S v “" ““ 

PentonviUe vdi. His mother's 

'anxious a^m'htmof bourse, ’but a day or two after he ran 
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away she got a post card from him with a London postmark, 
saying that he was all right, and in a job, and that she wasn t 
to worry about him. She says she believes him—she’s got a 
wonderful opinion of him. You see once he’d left home it 
would be failure for him to run back with his tail between his 


legs. 

4 He’s got grit, that kid. I believe he’ll turn up again soon, 
when he’s found his feet. We could go to the police, of course, 
or advertise in the Sunday papers, but 1 think myself that it's 
best to trust him, and let him find his own way. If he does it'll 
make a man of him.’ 

Sarah only half accepted what he was saying. She had nothing 
to do with it—nothing to do with young Fred—obviously not. 
Yet if it were Ross, her own boy, she knew how she would feel. 
Nothing that George was saying now would be any use to her. 
Yet in some queer way she was involved—not with this young 
Fred, but with that other whom she connected with him, that 
man of whom she had first caught a glimpse at Swanton on 
the station platform. And then she had seen him again in the 
wood, but she hadn’t felt well herself that day—had fainted 
stupidly—and couldn’t properly remember what happened. 
There was nothing about this man, this other Fred, that had 
made any particular impression on her—nothing in his outward 
appearance, or in the few words they had exchanged—yet for 
some reason he mattered vitally to her. This man held the key 
to some problem that was of the utmost significance to her, a 
problem the nature of w-hich was withheld from her. She 
thought momentarily of the War, and again the picture she had 
glimpsed in Ross’s workshop flashed across her mind, the 
picture of old Fred, with shoulders bent, staggering against 
the driving, pouring rain. Or was it worse than rain ? Was it 
a rain of machine-gun bullets, so dense that they could not miss 
him ? 


She gave up the unequal struggle and pressed the self-starting 
button of her car. The engine ticked over silently. 

They’ll have got to that gate by now. We might as well 

go-’ 


She put in the gear and they went smoothly forward. 

‘ A change after mine,’ said George. * From the ridiculous 
to the sublime.’ 


‘ I’m afraid your aunts must have been very worried.’ 

* ^es, I suppose they were. Aunt Isobel was most upset.’ 
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4 She's soft-hearted. Have you been coming down often ? ’ 

' Yes, I have—most week-ends.’ 

4 Decent of you, George.’ 

George blushed, because he felt, as usual, that Sarah saw 
through him. He could almost believe that she saw what was 
now in his mind. Of course she didn't, but in his anxiety to 
justify himself in her eyes he soon made her do so. 

4 Of course I like going to Swanton,’ he said, 1 I always have 
liked it. . . .’ i 

Sarah leaned across him and waved. 


* There they are,' she said. 4 Good Lord, Sheila's picked up 
two bov scouts. That's always liable to happen,’ and they 
passed the little caravan where the road widened in front of a 
gate in a field. Sheila looked tiny perched in her seat on the 
cart, but she waved ecstatically, and Benson, in more decent 
obscurity than he felt himself to be, gave no sign. 

4 Sheila’s their day’s good turn, I suppose,* George remarked. 
4 Actually most of our male good deeds, even when we're young, 
are vaguely in that category.’ 

4 Yes, 1 know,’ Sarah answered. 

4 I think the aunts have a good effect on me,' George went 
on, 4 and I want to do what I can for Fred. I'm going altruistic. 
Miss Hogg, you know, the schoolmistress 

4 Of course I know her,’ Sarah broke in, 4 don t mix up 
Swanton with your beastly London. Down here we do at least 
know each other, like human beings.’ She wondered why 
George hadn’t married. He was popular with women. She 
supposed vaguely that he had one in the mysterious flat m 
London—he was always so uncommunicative about it. 

George went on, 4 Yes, she’s always talking about my brother 
Fred. The aunts have told her about him. Sometimes ma 

me feel as if he's actually in Swanton ’ - nt , lin ? 

Now Fred-Fred again ! Why did he keep cropping up 
4 She's a splendid girl,' she said, the sort of gir 

usually notice^ _ Sarah had spoken so imper- 

sonify’thafeeorge dfdnt imagine for a moment that he was 

^^W^n.TadSour taste, George. If. clever of you But 
then you always had a pretty taste in women, hadn t you, 

G<4 °Ever since I first saw you in Swanton, you mean. 


‘ Nice work, George,’ she laughed. ‘ That’s long enough 
ago, isn’t it ? ’ 

4 You haven't changed.’ he said, adding unconvincingly, 

‘ except for the better,’ and fell to thinking what an attractive 
woman Sarah was. She was brilliant and vital—clever too—in 
a few minutes she could wipe people like Kiddy of!' the map, 
act them off the stage, so to speak, from the moment of her 
appearance. Yet she wasn't egotistical or selfish—quite the 
reverse ; her victories came to her unsought. If she shone 
brighter than her neighbouring bodies it was because she had 
a higher candle-power, and not through mere proximity, which 
is the usual cause of apparent brightness. Even now, after all 
these years, George felt that it was in him to make the effort, 
that it was his duty to his best nature to do so. It would be 
worth it, he thought. A continuous effort, but worth it. Rather 
like climbing Mont Blanc by the Peteret ridge. Prolonged, 
difficult, and dangerous, but it could be done. What was more, 
he could do it, and this idea that he could certainly do it was 
more real to him now that he'd had a drink or two. To-day as 
he w'as sitting next to her in her own car, in the early summer 
afternoon with the sun pouring on the road ahead of them, a 
simpler, truer thought pierced him with a flash of illumina¬ 
tion. ‘It’s a pity she doesn't care for me,’ he thought, and the 
simplicity of this reflection so strengthened him, so set him 
on his mental feet, as to make Sarah turn and glance at him, 
and feel for an instant that she rather liked him. 

The car swerved a little when she took her eyes off' the road, 
and George caught her glance, but he did not'interpret it cor¬ 
rectly, because she said, waving an arm to the left : 

‘ Do look over there. It’s one of my favourite views.’ 

George looked and realized the special, though not senti¬ 
mental, qualities of the landscape. They were on a gentle rise, 
and ploughed fields, now under young growing corn, sloped 
down towards the trees and cottages of a village, huddled round 
the old stone church like chickens round their hen. The village 
made a central point of focus in an extended line of similar 
scenes, behind which rose boldly the fine barricade of the downs. 

‘ That church stands well,’ George said. 

They got oik of the car as a tribute to the landscape, and 
barah watched him as he looked eagerly, absorbing at her 
suggestion the beauty which he could never have noticed. She 
w as looking at the left side of his face across which ran the long 
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scar of a bullet's furrow. A close shave for him. -He was a fine 
figure of a man. a little taller than her, and much stronger, in 
that exasperating way men have, even the least likely of them, 
of being stronger than their corresponding women. 

4 Yes,’ she said, * it’s a fine church. One of the oldest in the 
country. A thousand years of English idealism is enshrined 
there. ' And it isn't ended, is it ? It means more than you or I 
know, George. There’s a sundial in the churchyard, on an old 
stone pedestal, and on it is written, “ Turn your face to the 
sun, and the shadows will fall behind you.” ’ 

George felt that the moment was propitious and turned 

towards her. 

4 I’m not the sun,’ she laughed. . 

4 Yes, you are, Sarah, my sun at least. You always have 

been, I think.’ , . . ._ 

4 George,’ she said, 4 it simply isn’t true. You re just being 

sentimental.’ 

George was not a novice, and he was no longer a young man. 
Without emotion or self-pity he asked, point-blank : 

4 Is there someone else, Sarah ? ’ .. 

She admired him for the way he said it, but did not immedi¬ 


ately answer. Then she said : 

4 What do you suppose I do when I go away ? Geo g; . 
flattered by the confidence, supposed nothing, and she went 


° n * It’s a pity you never married, George. If you had you might 
undersold; ^ sajd Ge orge impatiently. ‘ Tell me some- 

th ‘ n ^eU d TmigM marry again, if that’s what you want to know.’ 
‘ But not me ? ’ 


her. .. 

: [won't tow!' G^ge One day you., know. He knew 
R She spoke’un^l^ wtoh was unlike her and added in a 

* - 

and solid and reliable in the sunshine. 
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‘ Fred ! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ What on earth are you talking 
about ? ’ 

Soon they were nearly in Swanton. Sarah changed down 
for the last time, with the precision of familiarity, on the sharp 
little hill that stood above the village, then they were over the 
brow and running down their own lane. The iron gates of the 
Grange were almost in sight. Sarah wondered whether she 
should offer to take George as fas as White Cottage. 

‘ I'll take you home, George,' she said. 

* Don’t bother. Drop me at your gates, and I’ll walk.’ 

* Might as well go on—it won’t take me a moment.’ 

They drove on, past the gates of the Grange, and as they 
passed Sarah glanced curiously at her home, with that touch 
of apprehension which the traveller has on returning. She 
searched the windows for some evidence of what had been 
going on during her absence. But the old square house, with 
its ugly slated roof, its solid walls, and its old-fashioned deep- 
set windows, gave no sign. Smoke was coming from the kitchen 
chimney—so they weren't all dead, she reminded herself, but 
wished she could see Ross’s friendly head. 

As they stopped outside the spiked gate of White Cottage 
they saw, over the hedge, a woman bending over a flower-bed. 
digging with a hand fork. She looked up, saw the large car* 
and came to the gate to greet them. Both Sarah and George 
got out. 

4 Hallo, Auntie Bella ! ’ George said, ‘ sorry I’m late.’ 

Isobel stood at the gate dangling her fork. ‘ We’d almost 

given you up. Nothing wrong, I hope ? ’ she asked anxiously. 

Then seeing by his face that all was well, she said, ‘ How do 

you do, Mrs Rostrevor ? and welcome back. Excuse my 

not shaking hands, but I’m not clean enough. Did you 

have a good holiday ? Isn’t it wonderful to-day with the 
sun ? ’ J 

Wonderful,’ said Sarah. 4 How nice your garden looks 
It s'absolutely perfect.’ 

4 °h,’ Isobel laughed, 4 I wish I thought so. There are a 
Sheila? » thmgS t0 d °’ The days arcn t lon S enough. How’s 

4 Very well, thank you. She had a lovely time, 
spoiled, of course, by her grandfather. And your sis 

4 Well, thanks.’ 

At this moment Fanny, who had been watching from the 


hopelessly 
ers? ’ 
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window, came down the path. George kissed her and she shook 
hands royally with Sarah. 

‘ You naughty boy,’ Fanny said to George archly, ‘ keeping 
vour old aunts'on tenterhooks. And Miss Hogg has been to 
lunch, too. She’s gone,’ she added, as much as to say * thank 

God.’ 

‘ it isn’t really his fault,’ said Sarah ; ‘ his car broke down, 

and now I’m de'livering him for you.’ 

* isn’t that his fault ? ’ asked Isobel, without malice. ‘ Some 

people’s cars don’t break down.’ t 

‘ The fault, dear Isobel, lies not in ourselves, but in our cars, 

George said, and Sarah said, 4 George, must you ? ’ 

And now Aunt Sophy came to join them, not moving fast, 
because she did not look well, but giving the impression of being 
in a hurry to greet them, eager to welcome them. 

‘ Do come in,’ she said. 4 You'll stay to tea, won t you Sarah ? 
You must both be tired and thirsty. George there’s a whisky 
and soda waiting for you.’ She took Sarah s arm and they 
walked down the path together, then across the lawn among 

lh<: Actually 0 1 S can’t stay,' Sarah was saying, 4 i haven’t been 

h °‘ n ?)h ^haven't you ? Of course you want to see Ross.’ 

‘ Yes I was most frightfully sorry about Fred It must have 
been very worrying for you-somehow I feel partly responsible. 

* Whv ? ’ Sophy looked at her curiously. 

A smaipplace. We 

^e d o, r go 

"^Say good-bye to the others for me,' she said, ‘ I really won’t 
come in.’ ^ eir distinguished visitor leaving 

Fanny was hornfied d, see me^ with George 

so casually. She na<aj 1 r and their best tea-service, 

there, and Sarah from * t S properly as they had trained 

iind Emily domg everyth & b £ Leaded not to be and 

h p e n r , hi? e h°e?d oTofTe' Sow, holding his whisky and soda 

.in one hand. 
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‘ Good-bye, Sarah. A thousand thanks for the lift. Merci 
mille fois pour l’ascenseur.' 

Sarah waved back, and was gone. She turned the car skilfully 
and sped down the village street, up the lane and in at the open 
gates. The engine roared and the wheels crunched on the gravel. 
She hurtled to a dead stop by the front door and got out, banging 
the door. No hesitation now. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

The next day was Sunday. Sarah took the children to church. 
They walked up the sloping path in the sunshine, with little 
groups in front of and behind them, some moving fast, some 
slowly, in twos and threes and fours. Old and young and middle- 
aged. Some way behind them were the Hamiltons, a group of 
four, because George, well-groomed and shining, was with 
them. Miss Hogg was there too with her assistant from the 
school. So was Mrs Heath from the post office, enormous and 
perspiring as she struggled up the hill. 

‘ There's faith for you,’ George had muttered irreverently 
to Fanny in the lych-gate, 4 to move that mountain.’ 

Inside the red oak benches were nearly filled and the pile of 
hymn-books by the door had diminished to a few. The walls 
were whitewashed, and the sun streamed through the coloured 
glass as if there were no mystery within. But once the doors 
were shut on Sunday morning the church-going population 
ol Swanton and district was swallowed up, and no. sound 
escaped to the outsider through the solid walls. Within was 
the mystery, the miracle, the solving of personal problems in 
the contemplation or acceptance of the universal mystery. 

This Sunday the vicar was not at the door welcoming his 
friends. He was away and the new curate from Harborough 
had come over to officiate for him ; the Rev. F. C. Bannister 
an eager spectacled young man, who must have been in the War 
because he referred to it in his sermon. For him the shocks of 
battle had laid the foundation of faith. He was firmly on his 
leet. Just as George was in another sense. It was possible, 
Sarah realized, to regard the War as an accident which was 
reparable Towns, villages, orchards, farms had healed the 
scars of the Flanders fields. Had healed the scars of the fields. 
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but not of the men in the islands of the dead. Not of the million 
men of whom old Fred was one. With muffled footsteps they 
trod the accustomed ways. With sad faces they came back to 
England, with dim features they came back to England, with 
dim features assembled from the ribbons of the flesh. Left 
right, left right, left right, right ; left right, left right, left right, 
right someone is out of step. Better get back to the horde, 
where the personal hope is annihilated. Better get mto step 
again. Left right, left right, left right... 

And old Fred had found his way to Swanton so that h.s 
unspoken promise to his company officer might be fulfilled.. 
‘ Tell Sarah. See her yourself, old Fred. Don t fail me. 

He might have been seen in the woods where he had first 
met Sarah—the trees were in full leaf now, and the blue- 
bells were out in sheets of blue that lay under the trees 
like lakes, lapping up to the edges of the green P athw W* 
He might have been seen in the village street, deserted 
under'a hot afternoon sun. He might have been seen in 
church that Sunday morning, in the Hamilton pew besi 
his solid brother George, not criticizing him for hls sur T^ a> ’ 
though to the dead, as to the living, the unevenness of fat 
nf the comrades in arms must be disconcerting. Or he migh 

axis »«• “ ' ™'~ ! Ivr? 

■at iSiHr sha 

had survived to tell tne ^ “ Sitting in that dark comer 
message of hope and redemp • j fl as hed under the list 
of the church, while Ba "“ s e . p re d might have observed 

of hymn-numbers abovethe P“JP, ^ow, with her two children, 
Sarah, his company com ™ a °? w from her mot h e r. Sarah s 

Ross and Sheila o^from strictly spiritual matters, because 
thoughts were removed from ? B school for the summer 

the children were both g g practical problems of clothes 

term, and she was "^^^"^sh/had a personal problem of 
and transport, andfurt ° had recent i y had a proposal of 

I"e from Manders. formerly adjutant of her husband s 



regiment, and one of his best friends, she supposed. One of 
her best friends, too, she supposed. 

Major Rostrevor's death in action had marked the beginning 
of a period of calm for Sarah, calm by contrast with the tempest 
of war, which, apart from its more spectacular manifestation 1 -, 
had meant for her privately love, marriage, the birth of her two 
children, and the emotional crisis of the months preceding her 
husband’s death. After the War it had seemed possible for her 
to devote herself to the children, to build on the foundations 
of her love and sorrow for her Jiusband. But as the years passed 
the instability of this equilibrium became apparent and she 
realized that the Eden of her own making was not going to last, 
perhaps because she had left herself out of it. For dalliance is 
not possible indefinitely. There are times when it is necessary 
to go forward. The climber who finds himself faced by a pitch 
that appears to be outside his powers will hesitate, will wait 
until conditions improve. But not indefinitely. Eventually 
he will summon his resources, pitting himself against the obstacle, 
and take that risk which is outside reason. At such moments 
the decisiveness, the feeling of decision taken, bolsters up the 
sense of free will ; but working backwards it is seen that there 
has really been no alternative, no compromising with the 
objective drive of fate, the shake by the scruff of the neck, the 
elevation in the chariot of fire ; no effective resistance to the 
life force that pushes on relentlessly, on from birth through 
generation to birth again, with death by the wayside for each 
individual. 


Old Fred, if he were observing Sarah, might have been aware 
of her perplexity, but for the fact that here in church the personal 
perplexities were subdued in relation to the greater perplexity 
of humanity. Sarah did not understand why she could see no 
light on the problem of her own future, why she was unable to 
accept or to refuse the solution that was offered. Had she 
known it, the person who could offer her the key, old Fred was 
near her, but she was not aware of him. The only decision 

km? 0 . make was to leave Swanton for the summer, after the 

M e £ h r ad g one back }° school » to ^ave her home so that she 

coi ' a u fr ^ thuik about a Problem that could not really be 
solved by thinking— she had not the necessary data 3 

tren ^ d , * • * lessin & of God Almighty ’-the curate’s voice 
rembled with eager restraint and well-wishing—’ the Father 

he Son, and the Holy Ghost, be amongst you and remain with 
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you always. Amen.’ After a decorous silence the worshippers 
rose to their feet, walked carefully over the hallowed stones of 
the church, then began to clatter out through the porch, into 
the bright sunlight, there to assemble in groups, to talk and laugh, 
and to" disperse on their lawful occasions, each apparently re¬ 
sponsible once more for his or her conduct. 


Through the summer months Swanton slept or feigned 
s l ee p_fo r in this sleepy village the corn ripened and the hay 
was brought in, and for each soyl life twisted and turned and 
swayed without a remote resemblance to sleep. Old Fred was 
not seen. Sarah was away, her children were at school, and Lady 
Masson was alone at the Grange. At White Cottage, there was 
still no news of young Fred, and the aunts had resumed their 
established way of life. Miss Hogg was a faithful caller on the 
three ladies, but George seemed to have lost his new enthusiasm 
for Swanton, and no longer came down for the week-ends. 
Then one day, early in August, old Fred visited the White 
Cottage reaching at last the destination for which he had set 
out along the road from the station months before. It was a 
Tuesday, the first Tuesday in August, and Aunt Fanny had gone 
to London for the day by the early train. She made such visits 
periodically on Tuesday, when there was a cheap day return, 
t P o buy clothes for herself and sometimes for the others, because 
she had a reputation for special knowledge in this department 
After she had left, Sophy, not feeling well, had decided to stay 
in bed for the day. Isobel could not persuade her to have the 
doctor, but anxious to do something, as was always her ins mct, 
had gone into Harborough to buy some special things, 

through the spiked f*^"lunch was laid for one. He could 
dining-room was empty kitchen. She was dismayed 

hear Emily moving a f .. uneasy way that affects alt 

‘ ha ‘ i |l 1 ePs r ofa a houLhold whose head kill, It all the subjects 

the members ota noubci h] sickness, or any other 

advers C Hy"Sd W he°r S only!nstinct was to pursue tenaciously her 
familiar routine. 
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Fred opened the french windows. The afternoon sun had 
warmed the air deliciously, and the scent of roses reached him 
from the hedge which separated the garden from the buttercup 
field beyond. The two elm trees at the end of the vegetable 
patch were in full green, and from their branches came the 
songs of unseen birds, so near and clear that in the absence of 
other evidence the trees themselves seemed to be singing. He 
stepped out into the garden, and sat in a deck chair under the 
shadow of the wall of the house. After a time he saw Isobcl 
come in, carrying her parcels. She looked serious and resolute, 
and went straight up to her sister’s room. 

In a few minutes she came down again and Emily brought in 
her lunch. 

‘ How is Miss Sophy ? ’ 

A little better, I think, and I’ve given her some of that 
medicine that always suits her. But I think perhaps we’d better 
have the doctor this evening. I'd feel safer. Perhaps you’ll 
call and leave a message.’ 

Yes . of course, Miss Isobcl.’ Emily never recognized 
Isobel’s married status. 

The quiet cottage in the glare of the afternoon sun conveyed 
the impression that nothing ever did or could happen in Swanton. 

This effect was lost on Fred that day, for within him and out¬ 
side him events were hurrying. 

* I wish George was here,’ Isobcl said, ‘ or ... or Fred.’ 

Old Fred could do nothing but wait. His aunts did not 

believe in his existence—indeed, were persuaded that he did not 
exist. 

Later in the afternoon Fanny returned, unexpectedly early. 

and d"ght meCt ISObC ‘ m thC dmin S- roon '- Sl "= pale 

want uTtalk* to a minU,e ’’ Fann > said - ‘ 1 

Isobel followed her in and said as cheerfully as she could • 

* t,°F Z t SeC K mS a , httle T belter ’ The doctor,s with her now.’ 

she’s m I Lnv° U hCr n u Want T t0 Speak ’ Isobel * You see, while 
her in fl 1 i consult her—I realize how much we depend on 

1 l t tCr tT but I r hen 1 was in L °ndon I saw George 
called at his flat. He told me he was going to get married ’ 

€ff Fanny paused to allow this dramatic anlounlement lo take 

* Isobel asked innocently, * who to ? ’ 
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‘ A woman he calls Kiddy. Isobel, she’s awful. I’ve seen her. 
So common. Not at all the woman I should have wished for 
him, or for any Hamilton. But especially not for George.’ 

She was almost in tears. 

‘ if only I could consult Sophy,’ she went on. ‘ I don’t know 
what to do, what to say. Or if Fred were with us still .. .’ 

Old Fred almost shouted with laughter, from his recess in 


the garden. 

• l don’t see that there’s anything to do,’ Isobel said firmly, 
‘ I don’t see anything very extraordinary.’ 

• you don’t understand, Isobel,’ Fanny went on, ‘ George 
could have had any one. He’s so handsome, and so good. It’s 

a most frightful disappointment.’ 

At that moment the doctor came in, saw Fanny s distress, 
which he attributed to her anxiety. He spoke authoritatively. 

• You must not be too anxious. Miss Fanny. I’m not satisfied 
with your sister’s condition, I admit, but there’s no immediate 
cause for alarm. To-morrow I’ll get another opinion and we 11 
s>e what is to be done. Send for me to-night if there s any 


sudden change.’ 

Isobel, showing him through 
homely little white gate, said : 

‘ What's the matter, doctor ? ’ 
‘ It's early to say,’ he said ; 


the little hall, and out to the 
‘ it may mean an operation. 


We ll see * 

She altered her tone and spoke to him ashman to man. 

* Rut what is it ? What's in your mind ? ’ 

What’s in my mind’s in my mind, the doctor thought, Passing 
the self-starter of his car, and said kindly, Don't worry, lady, 

W Hlwa^soft^Sman and he hardly liked to contemplate 
the dreaded possibility himself. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

r 

ROSS gre^her askefbef no'q“s 

alom 0 what she had done while she was away, nothing except 
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the most obvious things, as if he were trying to relieve her of 
the necessity of saying anything about Manders. Sheila, with 
whom Manders was an early favourite, was not so discreet, 
but then she was young, Ross thought, and naturally would 
not understand such things. He did not understand himself, 
which made it difficult for him, but he knew about them in 
theory, and besides he was superior in both age and sex to 
Sheila. Yet it was no feeling of superiority that made him 
avoid the subject of Manders with his mother, but an instinct — 
he wouldn’t have talked and laughed about him, as Sheila did, 
even if he had wanted to. 

That night Sarah had a vivid dream. The vision began in¬ 
congruously, in a muddle, and did not seem at first to matter. 
She was walking in light shoes up a precipitous, almost vertical, 
purple heather-covered slope on Dartmoor, while some one, 
apparently an able-seaman, was describing placidly how a 
native of Kenya, finding his wife half-eaten by a leopard, left 
her lying and sat in a tree above the corpse until the animal 
should return to finish its meal—only so could he be sure of 
the poisoned arrow reaching its mark and achieving its revenge. 
She reached the top of the hill, the anomalous voice ceased, and 
on the ridge was a horse for her to ride, and beside it another 
horse saddled and bridled. Not two horses of the Apocalypse, 
the red horse and the white horse, but familiar animals ap¬ 
proximately of those colours from her own stable. She mounted 
herself and led the second horse by the bridle, with stirrups 
dangling. Senseless phrases formed in her head, a meaningless 
jingle like the jingle of a riderless horse. Yet she knew that 
the rider would come, a man whom she dimly associated with 
Fred Hamilton. 

That was the night of 3rd August, or it may have been in the 
small hours of 4th August, that day that had dawned twelve 
years ago on sleeping millions who were unconscious of its 
significance for them, unaware that sentence of death had been 
passed on them. 

In the morning Sarah woke to the clucking and crowing of 
the chickens in the garden, those idle, contented noises, pleasantly 
suggestive of eggs to come. She was used to this sound and to 
the faint smell of lavender that permeated her bedroom—her 
mother had the old-fashioned custom of making lavender baes 

piUows" erC St °' Ved aWay ° dd C ° rnerS amo " g clothes a “ d 
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But this morning she did not pause to enjoy either sound or 
scent because as soon as she was fully awake she remembered 
sounds half heard in the night, things half seen, as if some 
unsuitable and intangible threat hung over her personally, some 
responsibility that must be faced. The memory of her dream was 
so sharp that she found herself beginning to take action on it, 
as if it were a real part of the day. Mentally she was on her way 
to the stables. It occurred to her to consider what day it was 
and in her search for reality she forced the date on her own 
notice : 4th August, the day that symbolized the past that she 
did not wish to examine. She tried to dismiss the phantasy, 
to realize herself in her usual morning routine, getting out of 
bed, cleaning her teeth, brushing her hair, taking her hot bath. 

As she lay in the bath her hands wandered vaguely over her 
body, resting every now and then on some familiar friendly 
spot with that added lightness of touch that is given by hall 
floating in water. Her hot baths were a standing joke in the 
family, and Ross, who had been taught the virtues of a cold 
bath at his school, used to come in glowing and tousled to her 
bedroom to announce with ill-concealed scorn that he had leit 
the hot tap running. 4 Hot baths in the morning the shepherd s 
warning,’ he used to say, and his pity for his mother's ' v “ k " e » 
was heightened by the fact that in other ways she behaved .very 
sensibly in his view-she didn’t mind getting her hands dirty 
would go out In any weather, did not fuss about her hair in the 
wind, and was altogether a very convenient companion, an 
used to defend herself on the ground that Napoleon was addicte 

t0 Actually there was nothing Napoleonic about Sarah except 
perhaps the colour of her hair. Her hot baths evolved no 
mighty schemes for her. She just liked them, and did no 

SESSSSs 

• ion Mzhpn Charles Rostrevor was killed. 

gsasSsfii 
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which the clues were out of order and the numbers omitted. 
A sickening, yet not exactly frightening proposition, but one 
which became progressively less tolerable when stated daily. 

To-day the bath was of no avail. The dream would not be 
dismissed. It came into her mind through the steam, the rider¬ 
less horse, and the rider who must have looked like a Valkyrie 
among the whirling clouds. And though there was no need to 
do anything about him while she was actually in her bath she 
did in fact find that she had decided to go out riding. 

She pulled the plug out of the bath with her foot and skil¬ 
fully hitched the chain round the hot tap. The water subsided, 
leaving her like a rock discovered by the receding tide, a few 
bits of seaweed clinging damply to it. When the suction and 
'the gurgle left her no option she quitted the empty vessel. She 
dressed in her riding clothes, drank a cup of tea, and went to 
the stables. It was a beautifully fresh early morning, and the 
light mist, drawn by the sun from the night’s dew, bore the 
1 ragrancc of summer fields. As soon as she was mounted her 
groom brought old Slug, the horse that she kept for the children 

to ride, ready saddled, from the stable. She took the reins 
trom the groom. 


Isn't Miss Sheila coming ? ' he asked, surprised 
No,’ she said. 

Then came the man she expected, as from her dream she knew 
he would. He was dressed in army breeches and boots, with 
his puttees put on upside down and fastened round the ankle 
He wore a felt hat and a civilian coat which looked as if it mi«ht 
ave had a corporal's stripes on the arm. A quiet-looking man 
wath serious brown eyes, in the thirties. An ex-service man if 
ever there was one. ‘ Old Fred ’ was abroad in SwTnton. 
There was no possible doubt about it. 

Now that the meeting was actually accomplished all sense of 

™ 8 ° n $- L Neither was in th/ least embarrassed Fred 

mounted, and they rode away together Th** /> An 
began in the most ordinary way § ThC convcr ^°" 

horse™ mUCh ° f “ rider ’' he said ' ' 1 ho P e ,his is a quie: 

- re- 

what he's going to say, to know exactly w § hat he's rohLT*',} y 
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‘ You've got Slug,’ she said aloud. * The children ride him. 
He has to be urged.’ 

Old Fred was in fact not at all a bad rider. During the War 
he had had numerous occasions for adhering and submitting 
his will to various sorts of mule. He had a seat, of sorts, and he 
knew which way to push the head—for horses the way you 
wanted to go and for mules the opposite. As soon as they 
moved off he missed the long ears to which he had been ac¬ 
customed. Their absence gave him a feeling of insecurity, as 
if the banisters had been removed from a staircase. However, 
it was not his nature to complain—he never had done so when 
the orderly officer shouted his perfunctory ‘ Any complaints . 
—and he carried on as if everything were present and correct. 

Sarah swung out of the yard on her large mount, and Slug 
followed as was his custom, having already decided, within a 
few seconds of Fred’s arrival on his back, that his rider could 
safely be ignored. Slug felt a few dull and aimless thuds from 
spurless h«ls against his ribs, allowed a lapse of ume so that 
he might regain the initiative, and then trotted up gently to 

walk in a friendly way beside his nustress. He had ^ cul ‘>' 
noor Slue in keeping up with his companion at a walk, and 
every now and then hi had to trot, or rather run a few steps rna 
patriae way, to catch up. The tail of Sarah’s h°rse swtshed 

arrogantly in front of him, and Slug could " ever 

from the larger and younger animal. So he tried to be alongsid 

0r Soon 0 they reached the downs and Sarah put her horse into a 

canter. Slug followed amiably. • • • xrrA/t 

? I hope I shall be able to do that at your age, said Fr^, 

Tar^ reined in and turned to see Fred get ring up, still holding 

' ^ WhaVdfd you^dtf .C for? you oil bastard 7 ’ she heard him 
say mildly. He rose in her estimation. 

■ She trotted backwhile he waraed 
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She laughed. 4 1 suppose they have—anyway Slug has—but 
different ones from ours.’ They were now going at a walk and 
Slug passed the offending stump with sidelong glances, as if he 
hoped it would do something theatrical to justify his behaviour 
in the eyes of the others. 4 Different from ours,' she went on, 
‘ and probably nicer, that is if Freud is anything to go by.’ 

4 I didn’t know I had any,’ he said simply. And then, 4 What's 
yours, Sarah ? ’ he asked. The question gave him a chance to 
call her by her name. 

4 Mine’s a bitter, Fred,’ she said dexterously underlining the 
years he had wasted in male company. The implied reproach 
moved him to assert himself, and he said : 

4 1 see that you are an admirer of the horse.’ 

It was a fair comment, she realized, and looked at him with 
renewed respect. Her horses were unexacting in their demands 
on her friendship, and it was possible that her success with them 
was giving her too easy self-respect. Her children endorsed 
the valuation, without qualification—but they were easy too. 
Predisposed. She felt the need of measuring herself by a truer 
standard, and there was something in Fred’s character, some 
essential integrity, that seemed to have the requisite qualities, 
the reliability and the non-fluctuation, of a standard measure. 
At his best he might be a steelyard, and she would want to-draw 
herself up to her full stature before testing herself against 
him. 

She wondered how he had achieved this effect, because he 
had not appeared to her in such a light before. He had had 
some significance for her at their shadowy meetings, was play¬ 
ing some part in her life that she hadn’t been able to grasp, 
but hitherto it had seemed to be an interfering part ; as if he 
had some secret knowledge of her, which gave him an advantage 
and forced her to accept him as a friend of the family. Now 
suddenly he seemed to have grown in stature, to be objective 
and independent. 

It occurred to her then to wonder why Fred was concerned 
with her—for he was, obviously, even though he tried not to 
show it. Was it merely the accident of his coming to Swanton, 
and seeing her on the station ? Or was there anything else ? 
She gave up the struggle to put herself in his place and said : 

4 How are the Miss Hamiltons ? * 

Old Fred did not reply, and she went on : 

4 1 admire those women. They have standards and keep to 
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them—I don't see what more my sex can do—though we're 
all really the same, you know.’ 

‘ I didn’t know,’ said Fred. 4 In fact I'm sure it’s not so.’ 

4 You haven’t had enough experience. We are. Or if we’re 
not, we can be. Men don’t realize that. They think they have 
to choose. In practice it wouldn’t make any difference.’ 

’ What a dismal prospect.’ 

4 No, 1 don’t think so, because you men will never accept 
this truth. It's like the secret of freemasonry. Even now, 
when I’m telling you, you don’t believe me because you don t 
want to.’ 


4 It's a very modest point of view.’ 

4 How so ? ’ 

4 Lumping yourself in with all other women like that.’ 

4 Not British, you mean ? ’ 

4 No, I mean it’s nice of you not to push yourself forward. 

4 Ah, but I do. I’m the exception, destined to prove the rule. 
I'm the only woman—the unique female—the only one who can 
look at my sex objectively.’ 

4 If you were the only girl in the world,’ Fred hummed, ine 

tune had somehow survived the.War. 

4 Come on,’ she said, 4 let’s go,’ and her horse leapt forward 

without waiting to be asked again. Slug heaved himself into a 
canter and followed, breathing heavily. Soon Fred was le It 
far behind, alone among the downs with light clouds scudding, 
and the distant ridges lit and hazed by the intermittent sun- 
blaze. The wind brought the distance with it, and a faint smelt 
of gorse. He caught her up at the comer of a beech wood. 
She was leaning forward in the saddle allowing her horset^ 
eat the succulent leaves. The horses bit, slimed wit g 

was evidently a drawback to the meal. 

‘ Like eating lettuce with a denture,’ Fred remarked. 

• You're too sympathetic, Fred. He enjoys leaves or he 

wouldn't do it.' Still leaning forward she ring“ she 

him sideways. 4 You must have seen a lot of suitering, 

Sa The ^day 1 ^sorig * 0 ^ rtie* rdglitinga 1 e poured out of the coppice, 

but Fred was jerked back to the War. ^ 

. 4 Seen,’ he said quietly, 4 but not felt. 

4 You do yourself less than justice. 

For a moment neither spoke. Then she said : 

4 Where did you see most of your service . 
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‘ In France and then in Macedonia.’ 

‘ Oh,’ she said, and then as simply as if speaking in her sleep, 
‘ Rossie—my husband, you know, was out in Macedonia too. 
He was killed out there. 1 wonder if you ever came across him.’ 

Suddenly the atmosphere was electric. Fred tried to speak. 
Simple words came to his mind. 4 I knew him,’ 4 I was with 
him when he was killed,’ 4 I carried in his body,’ but the words 
stuck in his throat and his lips were dry. His heart beat violently 
and his skin and hair tingled in the crisis. Whether he spoke 
or not the secret was out. Sarah had been leaning forward 
and looking down, but for a moment she sat upright and looked 
him full in the eyes. He saw the blood drain from her face, 
and she swayed a little. He would have run to her side, but 
Slug had no such impulse and could not suddenly be moved 
sideways. A very thin and feeble remark came from his lips, 
almost mumbled : 

4 Of course I was in the ranks, you know—we didn't get much 
chance . . . ’ The words were meaningless and she didn't even 
hear them. 


She turned her eyes away from him and said, still as if un¬ 
conscious of what she was saying : 

4 And before he was killed . . . ? ’ 

But Fred, under an impulse, had put the rein on Slug's placid 
neck, and slid out of the saddle. By force of habit he hitched 
the reins over a low branch, and in his agitation he dived into 
the corner ot the wood. His indecision in such an important 
matter shook him out ol his normal sell-possession and swung 
him unbearably. Stresses which were not properly inherent 
either in her or in him, but were due to the operation of a not 
hilly comprehended third party, sheared the relationship out 
ot any normal human shape. A fresh impulse to take action, 
any action rather than none, flowed over him. 

Sarah did not falter now, and followed him into the coppice. 
She stood there hatless, and for a moment neither moved. She 
looked unfamiliar and uncomfortable, and every square inch 
o the surface of her body seemed to have power to attract him 
as it she were charged with electricity and he oppositely charged! 
He took her hand—did a blue spark jump the gap ?—the tension 

Wa ‘ S \vu aXed ’ and stren S th and life flowed between them 
Who are you ? ’ she asked. 

4 Corporal Fred Hamilton. Old Fred.’ 

4 George Hamilton’s brother ? ’ 
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‘ Yes.* 

4 What company were you in ? ’ 

‘ D Company. Your husband’s company.’ 

4 Just how well did you know him, old Fred ? ’ 

‘ I served under him all the War. He was the bravest man I 
ever knew.’ 

4 Did he confide in you, before . . . before he was killed ? ’ 

‘ Yes, he did.’ 

4 Was it usual for the company commander to have such a 
friend in the ranks ? ’ 

4 It was unusual for an officer to speak to one of his men as 
he did to me.’ 

4 He wasn’t happy, then. I knew from his letters. Did he 
want to die ? ’ 

Fred was silent. It was useless to explain—in any case he 
didn’t fully understand himself. At last he said, as if asking 
himself a question : 

‘ Perhaps he felt that he’d failed. Failed in his ideal for you. 
You must forgive him.’ 

4 Oh,’ she said, 4 how little you understand.’ Then speaking 
quietly she said : 

4 Don’t you see, it’s I who’ve failed. Don’t you see that that’s 
the question I’ve been asking myself all these years. What 
have I asked of him that he couldn’t give ?—I, the one person 
who would have given myself, the whole world if I had it, to 
ease the strain of war for him. Hasn’t that ever occurred to 
y OU —that I am his murderer, and that I know it ? ’ 

4 If that is so,’ Fred said, 4 then there’s no sense in anything.’ 

4 There is no sense in war.’ 

4 That’s true enough. Muddle, heroism, and a frightful basic 
uncertainty underneath the whole. Men gallant, men drunk, 
men laughing their lives away—the younger the man the more 
touching the sacrifice. You have to be a soldier, and to have 
served ffi the ranks, to realize what a vital part muddle plays. 
Perhaps the high command could see a glimmering of reason 

we couldn’t in the trenches.’ . . 

4 What about the call to service, the righteous patriotism . 
That’s what Rossie felt so strongly, at any rate in the beginning. 

4 How old was he then ? Nineteen, twenty, perhaps. It s 
well enough and fine enough in its way, but when men assume 
the function of Righteousness and Avenging Justice they “take 
a horrible mess of it. I always think of staff officers, slightly 
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tight, sitting on empty packing-cases and as a matter of routine 
(it is their duty) sending masses of men to a useless death in a 
muddle so entangled that neither side even knows which is 
which. That’s what war in a righteous cause comes to. The 
righteousness emanating from headquarters diminished to 
absolutely damn-all in the front line. . . . No, Sarah, you are 
not responsible. There are virtues in war—your husband had 
them if any one had—steadiness in danger, steadiness under 
the threat of suffering or agony. God, I take my hat off to that 
quality. But they’re wanted just as much in peace time— 
there’s no need to combine them with wholesale organized, or 
rather disorganized, infliction of deadly pain. I can’t be a party 

to it, nor could Rostrevor ; he didn't lose his ideal—he lost 
his nerve.’ 

Sarah turned her eyes to him, as if she saw him for th6 first 
time, as if she realized that he too had a problem arising out 
of the War. b 

4 It's no good looking at it like that, Fred.’ 

‘ Like what ? ’ 

4 No good, even now that it’s over, trying to understand it 
as a whole. If you want to make sense out of it the only way 
to look at it is from the point of view of the individuals of the 
War generation. Opportunity for some, death or destruction 
for others. To each of us a different significance. . . . And 
your own story Fred ? You say nothing about yourself.’ 

death ? C t0 d by 3n ,d,0t * * •’ How cou,d old Frcd relate his 


It is 


‘ wh y af e you here in Swanton ? ’ she asked 
I suppose because of you,’ he said. 

She knew that what he said was true—true but 
not enough,’ she said simply. ’ ' 

cas^aV^ S ° inS thCn ’ bU ‘ paUSed ‘° 3Sk 3 l 5 uestion . as 'I 

gSSSSS 

Fred did not hesitate now. 

i j dld 8 et a ,etter about then. 

I delivered it to him myself.’ 

4 Where ? ’ 

In a brothel,’ he said brutally. 


1 happen to know becaus< 
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To his astonishment she laughed. ‘ In a brothel ? I don’t 
believe u.’ 

He blushed like a boy caught in an exaggeration. ' 

‘ Well, in a dance bar. Same thing out there.’ 

She said nothing for a moment, but looked into the distance. 

’ When shall I see you again ? ’ he asked. 

‘Come when you want to, Fred,’ she said, 4 you're one of 
the family now,' and left him, and rode away. 

Lett him, infused with new joy, new hope, new certainty, as 
it he were alive. He laughed aloud. Through the mist he had 
seen a glimpse, one momentary glimpse, one star that gave him 
his direction, one star to trust. Not a vision of the'future, not 
i the church of his own village at the foot of the mountains, but 
a sign. A star and he could follow it ; a star and he could trust 
it ; and he only a ghost in her heart.' 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

Old Fred rode back to the Grange alone and handed Slug 
over to the groom. He saw at a glance that Sarah’s horse was 
stabled, and walked down to White Cottage. There was no one 
at home. Lunch was laid in the usual way, with the usual 
appointments on the table, but for two only. The deserted 
house spoke dumbly of the disaster that had overtaken it, with 
the painful resignation of a dog who has lost his master, and 
lies, every sense alert to catch some hint of him, knowing no 
cause, knowing no future limit to the term of his suffering, 
knowing nothing except his present misery. 

We must both go with her and see her in comfortably, the 
other two aunts had said. Into hospital they meant, but they 
spoke as if Sophy were going to a hotel or to a new house. 
Then when she comes back we’ll have her room all ready for 
her. We will have it cleaned and brightened up, and the bed 
pulled over near the window. And the garden will still be nice, 
when she comes back. She'll be able to lie out in the summer- 
house where she can see the trees and hear the birds. And then 
we can have young Fred to stay again, they said, as if he were 
one of the family too, one of the immortals. We can have him 
again when she comes back, they had said, when she comes 

home. 


Old Fred ate some lunch, then stood up impulsively, pushing 
the whole table away from him as if to mark his physical strength. 
The fussiness of his movements distracted him and he turned 
irritably to catch sight of himself in the mirror at the opposite 
end of the room from the window. The face he saw there 
looked back at him without a gleam of interest or recognition, 
as if concerned with more important matters. 

Just then he heard the gate click, and firm hurrying footsteps 
came up the bricked path. They had a curiously friendly sound 
to him and he turned from the mirror, hands in pockets, and 
went to the window. By the time he got there the visitor had 
reached the cover of the porch and he heard the bell ring. He 
went into the hall, opened the front door, and saw Miss Hogg 
standing in the porch, tentatively and anxiously. Old Fred's 
appearance was such a shock to her, so different from what she 
was expecting, that she was quite overcome. There was the 
man of her dreams, just as she had always imagined him to be, 
standing in front of her, no longer the insubstantial shadow 
with whom she had become acquainted through the person of 
young Fred, but a man of confidence and action. Yet even as 
she looked she began to doubt, and her doubt was reflected by 
the unhappiness in old Fred’s eyes. 

‘ l.j ust ran in , on my way from school,' she stammered, ‘ to 
inquire. 1 hear that Miss Sophy wasn’t well. I am so sorry.’ 

' Aunt Isobel and Fanny have gone to Harborough with her,' 

he said. ‘ Do come in for a moment. 1 expect them back anv 
minute.’ 3 

* P h > 1 mu stn't come in. You won't want to be bothered with 
me just now.’ 

Y e . s ’ ol i cour i se - Come in.' She allowed herself to be per 
suaded. It is kind of you,’ said Fred, 4 and I know how the 
aunts would appreciate it.’ 

They stood talking for a few minutes. The remains of Fred's 

hTrHv Wer f b,at I f ntl >' ,Itterm g the table, and Miss Hogg could 
barely restrain her impulse to clear the things away and wash 

the m U p she felt, however, that it would be import, ncnT on 
her part to interfere. Then Fred said : F 

’ 1 m going.’ 

t G°mg ? ’ she asked incredulously. 

‘ Yes ’ le ? vin g s wanton, to-day. In fact I’m off now Will 
you walk down to the station with me ? ' 

They went out of the white gate together and turned to the 
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right down the broad street. There was no one about at this 
time of the afternoon. Swanton might have been a village of 
the dead. No one noticed them, no one heard them talking, 
no one saw them walking. Miss Hogg walked in a dream, unable 
to separate the experience in her mind from that evening months 
ago when she had gone down this road with the boy Fred and 
had imagined just such a situation as she now found herself in. 
She took old Fred's arm diffidently, and asked him uneasy 
questions. Her inarticulateness was pathetic, reflecting her 
utter confusion". Her anxiety attacked him, threatening his 
new-formed confidence. It seemed to him like the first counter- 
attack on a newly won position, and he resolved to 'hold out 
with all his forces. So nervously was Miss Hogg talking that 
they had hardly noticed where they were going until they reached 
the familiar signpost at the road-fork, Swanton —1-$- Miles. 
Just at that moment a man approached them, riding a bicycle 
up the gentle slope from the station. Fred looked at him 
casually, then more intently. As the bicyclist neared them he 
dismounted to read the signpost, and Fred said aloud : 

‘ Well, I’m damned.’ 

Instead of a familiar khaki tunic collar, neatly hooked up 
at the neck (even in the sweltering heat of the Near East) Fred 
saw a dog collar and a cheap flannel suit, from which emerged 
a thin friendly face with gold-rimmed spectacles and a neat 
head of hair, hatless, parted, and tufted, but innocent of hair 
oil. The other began to speak. 

4 Pardon me, but can you tell me . . . ? ’ then recognition 
dawned and he said, 4 If it isn’t old Fred ! ’ and impulsively he 
let his bicycle fall and ran up with an eager hand outstretched. 

They shook hands, and Fred looking into his beaming eyes, 
said, 4 Dear old Banners. The man of God. So you’ve done it, 
you’old mutt. We always said you would. Miss Hogg let 
me introduce Mr Bannister, old comrade, late Private Bannister 
of the Royal Sussex, the highbrow of the regiment.’ 

4 How do you do. Miss, er . . . ? ’ 

4 Miss Hogg. This is indeed a pleasure.’ He spoke with 
thin precision and his voice seemed to belong to another person. 

4 How do you do ? ’ said Miss Hogg, taking his tentative hand 
with a friendliness that made him blink behind his glasses. 

4 Of course I’ve seen you in church. I am very pleased to 
meet you.’ 


These were not idle words. She was glad, and made him feel 
it. For some time past she had admired him from afar during 
his occasional officiations on behalf of the vicar. He turned 
his machine and they walked towards the station together. 

4 What are you doing in these parts, Hamilton ? ' he asked. 

Fred explained, and learned in exchange that Bannister had 
taken Holy Orders, 4 by the tradesmen's entrance,’ as he put it, 
and was newly appointed curate of Harborough. 

4 Old Banners always had the gift of the gab,’ Fred told Miss 
Hogg, 4 and he knows about everything under the sun. He was 
a standing joke with the boys, and I'm afraid we pulled his 
leg off, but when there was a strafe on Banners was cool enough.' 

4 Oh, I saw very- little service compared with Fred. I had no 
occasion to get rattled.’ 

Bannister spoke deprecatingly, for Fred's remarks contrasted 
oddly with his own memories of a 4 strafe '—the sick suspense 
while a shell was on its way, the devastating bangs while flashes 
of light and tearing metal rent the air, the hopeless depression 
of spirit at the half wish that death might come if only it would 
come quickly and painlessly. His fear had been growing on 
him, the beginnings of each bombardment becoming steadily 
jess tolerable, till fortunately he was wounded and sent to the 
base, and then home to the books he loved. If his bearing had 
been cool it was but the obverse of his acute physical cowardice 
a temporary nervous supremacy of his intellect over his emotions! 
Fred Hamilton knew that well enough of course—Fred was the 
real soldier, they all recognized that, the man who by his mere 
presence could inspire steadfastness. Bannister could talk— 
M kn * w he could talk—and men could be strongly moved 

As minh b T • the Cr ‘ Ses of war - ‘ Your Wend here was 
^th him.' tUrni " g ‘° MiSS HogS '' aSk an >' one who served 

■ i tL d ? n ' th ‘ nk 1 know any °°e—except you now,’ she said 

couw'Ji/k 01 ! "T wonderful. I really don't know how you 
could stick it. It must have been frightful/ ^ 

4 1 fail to see ’—Bannister resumed his precise voir^ »nH 
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ness to die in war with the crown of martyrdom for religion, 
but the methods of modern warfare are so indirect that in 


practice the act of sacrifice loses its meaning.’ 

Fred laughed. ‘ That's the stuff, Banners. He can still talk, 
can't he. Miss Hogg? ’ 

Miss Hogg said, ‘ So you're not a pacifist, Mr Bannister? ’ 

‘ No, nor strictly, because I can imagine that to be unready 
to make the supreme sacrifice is a measure of devaluation of 
the cause, and that the human soul can rise to no greater height 
than to die for a cause.’ He was thinking of the holy martyrs. 

‘ Except perhaps to live for a cause,’ she suggested. 

‘ Ah, there you are right. Miss Hogg. To live is the greater 
heroism. But to live dangerously if necessary, and that is where 
the justification for war comes in. I see that you are an idealist.’ 

‘ Miss Hogg is a schoolmistress,’ Fred explained. ‘ In fact 
she's the schoolmistress, here in Swanton.’ 


‘ Then you arc an idealist. A wonderful vocation, and truly 
a great responsibility and privilege to be entrusted with the 
formative years of our little ones.’ 

‘ You ought to come and see the school, Bannister. In fact, 
it's your duty now that you're at Harborough. Isn’t that so. 
Miss Hogg?’ 

‘ Yes, indeed. 1 do hope you will, Mr Bannister. 

‘ I was myself a teacher for a little before the War. I can 
conceive no finer life, but alas, the younger ones were apt to 
get out of hand. I’m afraid my faith was becoming lost in the 
more—er—physical details.’ 

‘ A war in miniature ! Your history has been repeating 
itself.’ Fred took his arm. ‘ Banners, you old idiot, I can t 
imagine any one less suited than you to manage a crowd of 
infants, and when you've finished talking tell me this. I want 
to hear what you've been doing. This noble building facing 
us is the ” Green Dragon.” Will you ride over one evening 
soon and join me there ? Or does your dog collar prevent you . 

* Oh no. Not at all. You know I’d go anywhere that you 


would, Fred.’ . 

Fred looked at him, almost critically. It was reassuring so to 

be trusted, to realize a relationship based on the character- 
values disclosed by war-time, values which had either no mean¬ 
ing or a different meaning now that the War was over. Now 
in peace-time there was a chance again for the qualities of the 
physical weakling, the rationalist, the good business man 
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qualities that had been worth precisely nothing for the four 
years Fred knew best. 

‘ God knows, Bannister, I'm no help to you now, old man. 
It’s different now. You have a straight race to run, good luck 
to you.’ 

By now they had reached the railway bridge Where the road 
sloping up to the little country station turned off on the left. 
They stood talking in a little group for a few minutes, the 
Rev. F. C. Bannister leaning on the saddle of his bicycle. Then 
Fred said : 


4 I’m going to the station. You'll see Miss Hogg home. 
Banners, won't you ? You can walk your old iron up the hill 
—it will be good for you.’ 

They parted without saying good-bye. What was it Bannister 
said to his new friend as they walked towards the village to¬ 
gether ?• Old Fred did not hear it, of course. ‘ That was indeed 
a surprise,’ he was saying. * A very pleasant surprise, meeting 
old Fred again.’ She must have asked, ‘ Didn't you know he 
was here ? ’ And he replied, 4 No, I lost touch with him. You 
see, I was invalided out early in 1916. By jove, he was a fine 
chap. One of the best I ever knew. As a matter of fact ' he 
added, lowering his voice, 4 I didn’t know he'd survived—1 
thought I’d heard that he'd passed on—a wonderful fellow.’ 

Miss Hogg must have said something sympathetic, because 
the parson went on eagerly : 

4 You know the best of us were killed. You may not believe 
it, but it is so. We who were at the front saw it every dav. The 

S.2 1 ' . U means t 1 hat we who survived, while others paid 
a heavier price, are under a stigma. Do you sec ? ’ He looked 
at his hand nervously as if to see the stigmata. 

But Miss Hogg, more at ease now than she ever remembered 
being in the presence of a man, took no notice of these nervous ‘ 

no")R 0 hJ S * u nd T p,y said ’ ‘ Fred Hamilton was killed. There's 

asstrr whai —“ —* -y ^ 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

The railway through Swanton is a single line excent in 
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forbidden to cross except by the footbridge, though it is difficult 
to believe that there could be any danger from the rare trains, 
long heralded either by the up or the down signal, to a genera¬ 
tion accustomed to dodging motor cars on a modern high road. 
In the direction of London the line curves away and is soon 
lost to sight between steep banks ; in the other direction there 
is a long straight stretch which appears to go uphill, but is really 
level, and then the track makes a dip downhill before taking the 
bend to Harborough. Thus an observer standing on the plat¬ 
form is first aware of an approaching up train by its smoke 
coming round the distant bend from Harborough ; then the 
pillar of smoke enters the straight and as the train climbs the 
hill the engine comes into sight gradually, like a steamer coming 
over the horizon ; first the funnel, then the boiler, then the 
buffers and wheels. When the train reaches the level stretch 
its foreshortened form is disclosed in distant miniature, and 
thereafter it appears to grow miraculously under the eyes, like 
Alice’s mushroom, as it rushes towards the observer, gathering 
speed after its uphill struggle. At last, all of a sudden, it turns 
into an ordinary train, constant in size and shape, as with 
grinding brakes it sways into the station and comes to 
rest. 

Old Fred was on the station, on the up platform, with his 
suitcase on the seat behind him, and Ross, faithful friend, was 
with him. He had met Ross in the station yard just after leaving 
the others at the bridge. Ross explained that he had come 
down to see the train go through ; he often did in the holidays 
when he had nothing better to do. 

4 Well, you can come and see me off,’ said Fred. 

Ross watched the approach of the train with joy undiminished 
by the familiarity of the spectacle. For him there was the 
outward thrill, the technical pleasure of seeing a train in 
action and recognizing the significant details of engine and 
rolling stock, and behind that, the inward excitement, the 
suggestion of adventure, and mystery, and romance that was 
associated with a train. Especially with an up train, because 
London seemed to be not an end but a beginnmg, a start¬ 
ing-off point for the world itself ; the down trains too had 
their points of technical interest, but were associated with 
journeys to school which, though still adventurous, had lost 

their mystery. . 

It was the beginning of the summer holidays, and Ross would 
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be going away himself soon ; but in the car, which was not 
comparable, because it carried the home and family atmosphere 
with it so tenaciously that only arrival at the seaside, or some¬ 
thing equally momentous, could shake it off—also his mother 
and Sheila and Benson and one of the maids would be in the 
car. It was not comparable. 

The pillar of smoke appeared, the engine came over the hill, 
grew to life size, and the train rocked into the station. Ross 
opened a door of an empty carriage. Fred carried his suitcase 
in and put it on the rack, then let down the window and put 
his head out. A few doors banged, a whistle blew. 

4 Good-bye, Ross,’ he said. 

4 Good-bye,' said Ross, and on an impulse stood on the 
footboard and kissed him, as if he were saying good-bye to his 
father. 

4 Farewell.’ 


The train started they waved to each other, and Ross sauntered 
off the platform, a little boy in shorts, no stockings, and gym 
shoes, his hair unbrushed and his hands unwashed. He looked 
with interest at various objects, the bookstall, the few parcels 
unloaded from the guard's van, then crossed the line by the 
level crossing, not bothering to use the footbridge, and wandered 
outside to the white dusty August road, where their large car 
with Benson in uniform at the wheel, had come to fetch him’ 
He was wondering vaguely about his own immediate future 
about what he should do that particular morning. It was a pity 
Sheila pouldn t bowl decently. No use pretending she could. 
Nor could his mother for that matter. Also he was getting 

“t b h 0 oM^ed eaS,de - N ° ne ° f th6Se thing$ had an W 


t ‘ When are we going away ? ’ he asked Benson. 

4 Mondayk? n, ° W ***** MaStCf R ° SS ’ Next week ’ 1 think/ 
4 1 dare say.’ 

ThTSiw Sday, 7 hUrSd ^ y ’ Frida y’ Satur day, Sunday. Monday. 
That make six days. Four not counting to-day and Monday 

Were you in the War, Benson ? ' he asked. ™onaay. 

‘ I saw my service.’ 

4 How many Germans did you kill ? ’ 

4 None, I believe.’ 


None ? That’s pretty feeble, isn’t it ? ’ 

‘ I was stationed in Palestine, Master Ross. Turks out there. 
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But Turk or Boche. 1 wasn't one to bear any ill will. Of course 
I’d defend myself.' 

‘ Good Lord,' said Ross, ‘ I should hope so.’ 

Fred, gathering speed in the opposite direction, looked out 
of the window at the banks of the cutting. The grass was yellow 
and parched after a dry July. He thought about Ross for a 
moment, and did not suppose that he would ever see Swanton 
and the Grange again ; or his aunts, or Miss Hogg, or 
Bannister, or the 4 Green Dragon.’ He was leaving Swanton 
casually, as if he didn't belong there, to go to London where he 
certainly didn't belong. 

He opened the paper he had bought and his eye caught the 
date, Wednesday, 4th August 1926. 4th August. The date 
that meant so much to him and his generation now, so little 
when it dawned twelve years ago. 

He saw the panorama of the War, his particular war. The 
first weeks of recruit training when they were all civilians at 
heart and could still afford to laugh at the tyranny of army 
discipline, to laugh and sing on the route-marches ; e^rly morn¬ 
ing parades in the cold misty mornings of September and 
October, while the smell of dew rose from the trodden grass ; 
astonishingly young officers, tough sergeant-majors ; rain, 
snow, trench-digging, musketry, bombing, all these welcomed 
as stepping-stones to France, the final test of manhood. What 
was that extraordinary idealism unifying them ? Could he 
remember now ? Not hatred of the Hun. Not love for Epgland. 
Not little Belgium. Was it a will to victory, a refusal to admit 
the possibility of final defeat of Britain ? Being unmarried, and 
not so young as many, Fred was among the first sent out in a 
draft to replace casualties in one of the regular battalions of 
his regiment. The traditions of the professional army were 
still very much alive then—there had not been time to kill them 
off—and he became a regular soldier. For a long time he could 
not imagine himself being anything else. Loyalty to his * 
regiment, his company, his platoon, his section, became so 
much part of him that he asked no greater reward than to be 
allowed to go with them—to fight, to sleep, to march, to sing, 

to die. # • 

The empty carriage filled with troops. Rifles loaded the rack, 

bayonets and bandoliers and haversacks and packs cluttered 
lip every corner of space. They joked and laughed as the troop 
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train lumbered along, ignorant of their destination, and the 
only man even to speculate on the subject was a young recruit 
who had not yet learned that war for the soldier in the ranks 
was self-surrender, body and soul, to an unseen high command 
in whose disposition no motive could be discerned. Not quite 
the same for the officers, perhaps ; they, with their inside in¬ 
formation, might persuade themselves to pretend that they 
could understand, to look omniscient in front of their troops. 
But really they were all puppets in the grip of that act of God, 
which is war. 

Under fire it was different. There the individual was exposed, 
naked. Freedom of action was to be found there —freedom to 
suffer and inflict suffering gaily, or to go grumbling to 
destruction. 

Sooner or later they would detrain, and fall in in the bla7ing 
sun, weighed down by their equipment. They would hang 
about while some one found out what was to be done with 
them ; then they would march off, possibly in the wrong 
direction. They would sweat under the chafing tunics, blister 
in their overloaded feet. The march, owing to the inadvertence 
of a mountdd officer, would be twice as long as it might have 
been. No one would complain. 

Billets at nightfall, thank God, and the heavy kit thrown 
aside, but before the steaming dixies of tea arc ready there are 
orders to take over at once in the front line. The battalion 
takes, as it were, a deep breath, and draws on some hidden 

resources. No one complains. Every one swears, ‘ F- the 

bloody army.’ The sound of swearing is like the creaking of 
old trees in the wind. An habitual noise, vaguely symptomatic, 
but without special significance. The whispering, muttering 
struggle up the line and into the communication trenches. 
Desultory shell fire, spatters of machine gun and rifle bullets 
slap the night air. Very lights—very light of very light, begotten, 
not made, being of one substance with the Father by whom all 
things are made. The working party stand stock-still like bent 
posts under the Very lights while an cnerhy machine gun traverses. 
Their faces show up white, targets without bull's-eyes. After 
a week of duty the battalion comes out to rest, a few less in 
number than it went in, a week without incident and of no 
importance, just one of a thousand similar incidents of no 
importance ; of no importance, that is, except to a few families 
in England who have received dreaded telegrams and a few 
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khaki-clad bodies whose souls have been prematurely ripped 
out of their young and promising flesh. 

At rest behind the lines in the huge Greek hills. A bed of 
branches under a giant tree, with the din of crickets and the 
thin drone of mosquitoes for a lullaby. Those dark nights they 
used to sing, old songs and new songs. Fred, with his solemn 
voice, was always persuaded to sing the same song, an old 
Scottish song, for which he assumed the full brogue. The simple 
tune used to keep the cheerful tommies quiet for a moment, 
quiet under the stars. 

It’s no’ that she’s Jimmie’s ava, ava, 

It s no' that she’s Jimmie’s ava, ava. 

But my herrt is sae weary 
While a’ the lave’s cheery— 

For it’s just that she’ll aye be awa, awa, 

It’s just that she’ll aye be awa.. 

Alter the voice had died away to silence the frogs might 
raise a clamour of applause and croaks ; or perhaps to 
break the spell some one else would chime in with a more 
usual type of song, one of the favourites from the officers’ 
mess. 


Have you seen my Sue, my lily-white Sue ? 

Have you seen her in her nightie 
When the moonlight flits 
On the middle of her . . . ? 

The ribald words carry comfort and assurance of life. 

No one complains. Does the log swirling down the river 
complain ? The logs jostle each other, and laugh and joke. 
There is a sense of security in being one of a million logs. Will 
the river meet the sea ? Better not think of it. There is at least 
the present —pourvu que $a dure. 

The train slid into its London platform and came to rest. Its 
heaven-haven. Fred stood up and felt for his rifle in the rack, 
but found instead his suitcase. He got out and joined the trickle 
of afternoon passengers. Outside the station a boy offered to 
i carry his bag through the subway to the tube. He was a small 
boy, raggedly dressed and underfed, physically unfit to carry 
anything, even his own small weight, but mentally lightning- 
quick, and the vista opened up by a possible twopence, or even 
sixpence, made his eyes shine and endowed him with precocious 
strength. It would mean a cinema to him. His unwashed face 
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danced with pleasure when Fred succumbed, showing im¬ 
maculate teeth. The delicate skin round his neck was patched 
and reddened with flea-bites. 

He entered into friendly conversation. 

‘ Have you got a baby ? ’ he said. 

‘ No,’ said Fred. 

4 I have. I've got one at home.' 

4 Oh ! A baby brother, you mean ? ’ 

4 Sister.’ 

4 How old ? ’ 

•» 

4 Two. We got four, six, eight, ten, twelve, thirteen. Funny, 
ain’t it ? ’ 

4 We are seven,’ Fred laughed. 

4 What's that ? ’ 

4 I said, we are seven.’ 

4 Yes, we are ; two, four, six, eight, ten, twelve, thirteen. 
Funny.' 

4 Easy to remember anyway. Which are you ? ’ 

4 Ten. My oldest bruvver's working.’ 

4 Where do you live ? ’ 

4 Up there.' He jerked his thumb. 4 Dad's out of work. 
He was a soldier in the War.’ 

Fred tried to picture this particular home for a hero to live 
in. 4 Take me back to dear old Blighty ’—a delusion because 
war is a present evil without reference to the future. Other, 
more constructive efforts must be required for the building of 
a new heaven and a new earth. The heroes who kidded them¬ 
selves they were building must come home and start again. 
War service with all its heroism, with all its selfless sacrifice, 
was in a backwater, off the main stream. 

4 Does your mother know you're out ? ’ 

4 Mum doesn't mind. S'long as we can bring a bit in. She 
goes out to work. Will you take me wiv you, guvnor ? ’ 

He smiled enigmatically, knowdngly yet trustingly. Then, 
as they parted : 

See you again here, mate ? ’ taking the continuity of love for 
granted. 

Fred, walking aimlessly like a man who has lost his identity, 
went to his lodging-house in Bloomsbury. The bed-sitting- 
room looked jaded and stuffy. He could not imagine it ever 
becoming habitable under his detached influence. It offered 
no scope for his resource ; there was nothing to be altered 



nothing to be put in order ; no contact with a garden or with 
the soil of London. 

As soon as it was evening he wandered the streets, then went 
to the Queen s Hall to mix anonymously with the crowd He 
got a seat in the gallery. When the music began he was im¬ 
mediately re-established, surprised out of himself, by the sweep 
of the strings. The unison of the first violins thrilled him in a 
way that no individual sound could, reminding him of well- 
disciplined soldiers—his own regiment, perhaps—on the march. 
The after-thought was that this unison was constructed from 
individuals, each with his own unique contribution to the 
ensemble—just as soldiers marching machine-like to action 
resolve themselves in retrospect (and in actual fact in war) into 
individual soldiers each with his own hopes and fears, his own 
queer balance ol happiness and unhappiness, his own destiny 
independent of group formations. 

The ears, becoming accustomed to this blazon, began to 
receive the undertones, first the forceful masculine themes for 
the ’cellos, then the unassertive violas, the understanding double 
basses. The woodwind plopped in their melodies, like stones 
dropped into a pool. When air was to be rent brass did it, 
when sharp orders were to be given the percussion, like a good 
sergeant-major, could always be heard above the tumult. 

But what of the music itself, that queer formal idea of the 
mind, that lies behind the noise ? Clear away the strings, 
the wind, the brass, the drums, and topple the conductor, the 
G.O.C. in C., off his rostrum. Where is the music then ? Does 
it remain ? Fred, looking at the enigmatic expressions around 
him, listened to the symphony. Put down the key—F major— 
the tunes, the harmonies, the colours, the moods, the rhythms— 
the soft, the loud—put all these down and what did they add 
up to ? Nothing resembling the Pastoral Symphony. Put 
nothing down then, and listen to the work. A guideless climb 
on a mountain, without maps or compass, an empirical ex¬ 
pedition. 

But the ideas triumph over knowledge and remain when facts 
are forgotten. So muth is not to be known that the known or 
knowable can only ruffle the surface of sensation. And even 
when the mountain is climbed with every signpost noted, every . 
warning heeded, it still conceals a million unknown problems. 
And the music goes round and round, while the melody lingers 
on. And the column of fours marches out of sight, and is no 
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more seen, till one day the regiment 4 on the march ' again 
brings the heart to the mouth. 

To Fred, still in a state of musical innocence blessedness 
perhaps—such thoughts occurred, and he could wonder at the 
mystery with that wefnder that indicates the future convert. 
He need not criticize, but had only to accept. The prolessional 
musicians, having accepted the convention, might interest 
themselves in refinements, compare performances, admire 
technical points in the works, welcome familiar beauties of 
'sound ; just as the regular member of a Christian church, 
having accepted certain articles of faith, does not go over the 
territory of first principles, but proceeds with the building ot 
the edifice of faith on the assumption that the foundations are 
truly laid ; just as the mathematician constructs his manifolds 
without constant re-examination of the simplicities, till to his 
delighted surprise signs are given to him from the physical 
world, like cairns on a mountain track, to reassure him that he 
is on a path of progress. 

He stood up and leaned his hands on the iron rail to watch 
the popular conductor taking his bow. What did it matter 
to him, or to any one else for that matter, that a minority in 
the audience were criticizing the performance, some more, 
some less? Great musical ideas were in the air, the ideas of 
Beethoven and Brahms, and they could survive rough handling— 
that was the test of their greatness. 

As he looked clown from the gallery his eye picked out a 
woman in the front row of the grand circle. She was dressed 
in plain white, with a white band on her hair. It was Sarah. 
He tried to see who her companion was, but had time only to 
see a man in evening dress w hen the applause stopped, and they 
rose to go. He noticed the man's gesture as he helped her on 
with her cloak. 

Fred sauntered dowrn the outside stairs with no deliberate 
intention of meeting her. He joined the stream of people which 
took him past the main entrance, and it happened that just as 
he reached the steps he met Sarah face to face. She smiled and 
he raised his hat. As he did so he recognized her companion, 
once his adjutant, Captain Manders. Under an impulse he 
walked on, half expecting to hear a sharp familiar order : 

‘ Corporal Hamilton ! ’ 

‘ Yes, sir (no, sir, three bags full, sir).' 

No such order came, but as he passed he noticed, out of the 
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corner of his eye, an extraordinary thing. His late adjutant 

had evidently seen him, and as recognition dawned Fred saw 

the man's face change to a deathly pallor, as if he had seen a 
ghost. 

Sarah had become so real to Fred during the last few months 
at Swanton, so much a part of his life, that the formal raising 
ot his hat, with no word spoken, seemed to him to be utterly 
inadequate. He suffered a sense of betrayal as he walked down 
Regent Street, and realized for the first time how much he was 
dependent on her tor his existence. Sarah and her boy, alone 
among his post-VVar acquaintances, mattered vitally to him ; 
the other threads of his life were connected with his pre-War 
self. Unfounded, bottomless doubts flooded over him, attri¬ 
butable, he thought, to the neglected chance of speaking to 
Sarah, and he made up his mind, in opposition to previous 
resolutions, to go down to Swanton. Fie had determined to 
keep away, feeling in some unexplained way that the future 
of the Rostrevors was to be independent of him. Then 'his 
glimpse of Manders's face recurred to him, and he was filled 
with unnamable fear, a fear such as he had never before ex¬ 
perienced—his freedom from such fears had been the source 
of his success in the War, the basis of the strength of his stolid 
friendly character. But the fear invaded him, and could not be 
checked. These reflections had occupied only a few seconds of 
time, and shook him so violently that he swung round in his 
walk. The crowd pouring out jostled him, and in his mood he 
felt like a swimmer who is sinking and strikes out desperately 
for the shore. 

They were standing on the edge of the curb, waiting for a ( 
taxi, her arm in his. Fred stood a few paces behind them and 
watched the backs of their necks dispassionately, rather as a 
murderer might once his mind was made up. He heard her 
speak. 

4 Did you know that man ? ’ she asked. 

4 He reminded me of one of our men—one of the N.C.O.s, 
Corporal Hamilton. 4 

4 It was Fred Hamilton. I know him well. 4 
4 Can’t be 44 old Fred,” as we used to call him—the one that 
was in Rossie's company. Must be a relation. 44 Old Fred 44 
was killed in 4 17 or 4 18. Early’18, I think. Damn good soldier.’ 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


George's marriage had made a great change in Kiddy, one 
of the symptoms of which was that she actually wanted to get 
up in the morning. George was an immediate beneficiary 
under this arrangement because it meant that she did the early 
jobs in the home which had hitherto been done by him or not 
at all. This was only one of the symptoms, for there was no 
doubt that Kiddy had a new zest for life. 

Mrs George Hamilton was no fool, and she knew her George. 
She did not suppose that her marriage to him gave her domin¬ 
ance over his heart, but now for the first time she felt free to 
take part responsibility for the partnership, an active and not 
merely a passive part, and to plan her life ahead. It was like 
the early days of their love, only better. Also George was 
secretly delighted at the prospect of being a father. This happy 
state of affairs might be regarded, according to the point of view 
of the onlooker, as a proof of the efficacy of the sacrament of 
holy matrimony, or as the triumph of that social common sense 
which has evolved marriage as a solution to this problem of 
love, or more romantically as the victory of true lovers 1 
‘ George get up, you lazy blighter.’ Her voice cut across 
Georges day-dreams, and he went .to the bathroom. At 
breakfast she said : 

The days do go quickly. Here we are into August. Soon 
be September.’ b 

t after that, October,’ her husband suggested 

H ° C ° rge ’ , arC , Unkind ' Y ° U know 1 sa y those ^ings. 
Here comes the lovely sun-I do believe it’s giing to be fine 

to-day, though there may be some rain about.’ 6 b 
fnirfpHK 1 1 3S u elp / ul as ^ average weather forecast.’ George 

agatst ^ ‘° US SPOrUn8 PaSeS> 3nd pr °PP Cd U 

•I see they’ve found that girl’s body,’ said Kiddy brightly 

and said 7 Y mUS ‘ ^ at breakfast ? thoa E hl George, 

‘ What body ? ’ 

! S!?, rge ! ’ His wife used her m ost honeyed voice 
t Hallo, my sweet ! ’ J 

‘ George, I think I’m going out to-night.’ 

Going out ? Why? Where?’ 
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‘ Oh,'I just feel I want an evening out,’ she said, as if it were 
the most normal proposition in the world. 

‘ What ? Going out ? ’ George was genuinely astonished. 
He would not have believed that it was still in Kiddy’s power 
to astonish him. But she had. He almost said, 4 Who with ? ’ 
but for some reason the question was not put, and he decided 
suddenly to leave it at that—exactly at that. 

1 O.K.,’ he said. 

Kiddy looked at him enigmatically. 

4 I’ll leave something ready in the oven, with a low gas. 
You'll only have to take it out.’ 

4 Oh, I'll manage,’ he said good-temperedly, and apparently 
apropos of nothing added, 4 I wish you'd known my brother, 
Fred.’ 


4 Why do you suddenly say that ? ’ 

4 I don't know. Like him to have seen my wife, I suppose. 
Always respected his opinion. Solemn old blighter, Fred was, 
but good value. One of the best, though I say it. Yes, I wish 
you’d met him. Kiddy:’ 

4 Well, I never shall now,’ she said unromantically. 

4 No, I suppose not. Pity, because I know old Fred genuinely 
wanted to survive the War. He saw himself in peace time, 
doing things he wanted to do, living in the country with the 
aunts as long as his money lasted, and then, he used to imagine, 
going back to his old office in the city, complete with bowler 
hat, unless something better turned up. Something better than 
a bowler hat, I mean, of course. I believe he wanted to get 


married.’ .. „ , . „. 

4 That’s more than you did, George. 1 ve forced your hand 

there, haven’t I ? Have you got over it ? ’ 

4 Of course I have, you b.f. I’m an officer and a gentleman, 
aren’t I ? Gentleman ! My God, if 1 was half the gentleman 
old Fred was, old Corporal Hamilton, I’d give mysell a D.S.U. 


and bar.’ 

4 I’d rather have you as you are, George. . 

* You mean that if there are to be alterations and repairs 

you'd rather undertake them yourself.’ 

y 4 I mean nothing of the sort, George, and you know it. You 
know I let you go your own way. I'd rather have you without 
the D S O -and without the' bar.’ She looked at him 

You Ye hellishly dull, aren’t you. Kiddy? And yet the 
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prospect of living with you doesn’t appal me. 1 don't know 
why it is.’ 

‘ I do.’ 

4 Why ? ’ 

4 Because I’m not jealous.’ 

4 Jealous ? Of whom ? ’ • 

4 Of your girl friends.' 

George looked at her without raising his head, showing the 
whites of his eyes. Then he got up and stood behind her chair, 
resting his left hand on her shoulder. For a moment he put 
his cheek against her head, hiding the long vivid scar that 
defaced him. 

4 Kiddy,’ he said, 4 where are you going tonight ? Tell me.’ 

4 Curiosity killed the cat,’ she said, with that gift for the'banal 
which never failed her. 

It was comforting, George thought, that she said those things. 
She was like a slot machine in many ways—you put in a penny 
and out came the expected article in the proper quantity. She 
had a number of slots, of course. Hers was a better arrangement 
than those dismal machines, characteristic of the fun fair, in 
which the inserted penny sets in motion an eflicient crane which 
wanders about among a medley of ill-assorted and unwanted 
articles, to settle finally on some white elephant or to close 
blindly on empty air. He might easily have married one of 
them—there were plenty about. Moreover he had recently 
discovered an unsuspected slot—a shilling slot which he could 
use when he wanted to show her off. 

George returned from his day’s work to find supper ready 
laid for two. If Kiddy had been there she would probably have 
said, 4 Hallo, old boy—had a busy day ? ’ but she was out and 
he missed the familiar annoyance at this remark. He had no 

opportunity to make some such retort as 4 Busy my_as 

was his custom. It was curious that the table was laid for’two 
because Kiddy had said definitely that she would be out. 

George sat down to his solitary meal. There was nothin" 
psychic about him, he would have said—he was the last man in 
the world to see a ghost. Yet he could have sworn that his 
brother came into the room as if he had been expected to supper. 
11 was all perfectly normal and unemotional. Old Fred simply 
came into the room, and George jumped up, smiling with 
pleasure, to shake hands. But the thing George held out was 
not his right hand, as it would have been when he had last met" 
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his brother, but a poor stump, with a dummy hand that he used 
as a makeshift. It was curious that George should do this, 
because he had long acquired the habit of offering his left hand 
for greeting. Fred grasped the object warmly before either of 
them realized that there was anything queer in the situation. 
Fred seemed to be distressed when he heard that Kiddy was 

out. 

‘ 1 particularly wanted to meet her, George,’ he said. 

‘ Why ? ’ asked his brother. 

‘ 1 wanted to satisfy myself.’ 

‘ What the bloody hell are you talking about ? ’ said George 
and added, 4 Here, come off it, she’s not that sort of girl.’ 

Fred laughed, then said seriously, ‘ No, I mean what I say. 
I want to prove myself against someone I didn’t know before 
the War. 1 can't explain. 1 suppose it’s being down in Swanton 
with the aunts—everything’s just as it was in 1914. I haven t 
met any one that really belongs to peace time, except the 
Rostrevors. And they’re mixed up with the War. Even little 

Ross—and Sheila too.’ rr _ 

* What about the Hogg ? She’s a damn fine girl. George 
said it with bravado, and his brother inwardly applauded the 


ff ‘ She's not real. She's nothing to do with me. She s going 
to marry a chap called Bannister, a parson. I knew him before 
I was . before the end of the War. He was invalided out 

nodhing S to dot"' ntqTeer-all'as I im^d it might 

pantetHlt n^tf to examine the mysterious^personahty.^he 


valuable for propaganda and influence. Of course mother 
would never stand in their way—she might think she would, 
but she wouldn’t—not really—they loved her. 

The flat bell rang and George went to the door. It was Kiddy, 
and she came in looking pale. George was about to introduce 
her, but she said : 

‘ Georgie ’—it was the name she used when they were court¬ 
ing— 4 I’m not feeling well. Come with me a minute.’ 

They went into the bedroom as if Fred didn’t exist. 

George came out again a moment later. ' 

‘ Sorry, old man. You understand. She’s feeling faint— 

you know when they’re at that stage-. She'll be all right— 

going straight to bed.’ 

She had not so much as cast a glance at Fred, and he looked 
supremely uncomfortable, as if he had failed in some test which 
he had set himself. The two men talked on for a little, but 
George was clearly occupied with his own real problems. Fred 
rose to go and they strolled out through the hall together. 

‘ Cheerio, Fred. Lovely to see you—like old times.’ 

This time George held out his left hand, as was now his habit. 
Fred did not take it, and instead put his arm round his brother's 
shoulder. 

‘ Good-bye, old man,’ George said. 

‘Good-bye,’ said Fred, knowing he would not see his brother 
again, ‘ good luck.’ 

One Thursday morning, more than three months later, the 
train to Swanton puffed along excitedly, its puffs toppling over 
one another like the rat-tat-tat of a machine gun. There was 
very little traffic on the branch line in the morning, and the train 
according to rolling-stock schedule, and as any onlooker would 
have-said, had only two coaches. Old Fred was sitting in the 
h’ain, in the third coach he would have said. He got out at 
Swanton—-there was no one to take his ticket or mark his arrival 

and took the familiar white road which was the station exit, 
down to the railway bridge, and turned up the long gentle hill 
to the signpost. Swanton—H Miles. He passed the signpost 
and without hesitation took the footpath to the left through 
uie woods, which earlier in the year had been carpeted with . 
primroses. The undergrowth had thinned out in the late 
summer, and the luscious green growth of the spring was no 
onger to be seen. In places the soil and last year’s dead leaves 
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were visible. As he came to the green cross-roads he saw, as 
he knew he would, the Rostrevor family coming down the path 
towards him. It was November, Thursday 11th November 
1926, to be exact, and Ross was home from school for the half- 
term holiday. The children were running on ahead. The dog 
was bounding along beside Sheila, playing with a leather lead 
that she was dangling—attaching himself by his teeth to the 
chains which were designed for his neck as if offering voluntarily 
to be a slave in her service. Ross was bouncing a tennis ball 
as he ran, skilfully throwing it just far enough ahead of himself 
to catch it comfortably at first bounce without checking his 
speed. He looked taller than when Fred had last seen him, and 
a little pale and thin as if the process of growth were putting him 
under a strain. A little way behind them was Sarah, and with 
her Captain Manders, wearing uniform and his War medals. 
It was Armistice Day, Fred realized, and obviously Manders 
had promised to take some official part in the village memorial 
service. 

They did not appear to notice Fred, and perhaps to conceal 
his own embarrasssment he stepped off the path and far enough 
into the wood to be concealed by the trees. When Ross got 
to the cross-roads he made his first miscalculation with the 
tennis ball, and it bounced just out of his reach into a brier. 
He bent down to look for it, pushing the thorns out of the way 
with his feet, and the rest of the party gathered round to help. 
Suddenly he said ‘ Hallo ! ’ and stooped to pick something up. 

‘ Look at this, mum,’ he said. 

It was a silver ring in which, as Ross's fingers rubbed oft 

the mud, there gleamed a green gem. n , , 

Sarah went pale for a moment, and then her face flushed 

with pleasure. ■ , . a . 

‘ Darling, 1 am glad you've found it. It was his first present 

tome.’ 

‘ Daddy's ?’ asked Sheila. . 

‘ Yes of course,' Ross said brusquely, looking anxiously a 
his mother. He wanted to save her from her own emotions. 
But her face reassured him, rebuked him in a sense because 
he saw in it something that was greater than his love for her 

and he knew that he need not fear for her again. 

Such was Sarah's remission ; and Fred, seeing that his part 
in Svvan.on was played, did not come forward, but watched his 
friends go on their way. Just before they were - 
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Ross turned round and looked straight at Fred. Whether the 
boy saw him or not Fred would never know, but in a sense he 
must have done so because on his face there was a smile ot 
friendship and trust. 

4 Old Fred,’ he might have said, 4 I understand.’ 

Fred lingered in the woods, and by the time he reached the 
village it was nearly eleven o'clock. A little knot of people 
was gathered round the white War memorial cross, the men 
bareheaded, and Fred, rather than disturb them by his arrival, 
watched from a distance. He recognized Bannister standing 
by the cross to read the service, wearing his War medals on llis 
surplice. Manders, looking tall and prominent in his official 
capacity, was there, and near him Sarah, but not the children. 
Aunt Fanny and Aunt Isobel were in the group, unobtrusive 
and faded-looking. 

Two minutes’ silence. The sound of birds in flight, and a 
distant dog’s bark . . . 

They shall grow not old, as we that arc left grow old : 

Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the morning 

We will remember them. 

The humble group resumed human shape, again, and broke 
up into small groups, a few to go to the church where the bell 
for morning service was now ringing, banishing the silence 
from ear and mind ; others went back to their work in the 
fields, others went to their homes, others stood talking in the 
village street. Round the cross a few wreaths were left,"looking 
festive while their flowers were still fresh. One had been put 
there by Sarah for Major Charles Rostrevor, D.S.O., M.C., 
1895—1917, killed in action, in loving remembrance from his 
wife and children (and on the superscription Sarah had at the 
last moment put a 4 X ’ in pencil). Another had been laid there 
by Isobel, with flowers from the garden, and Fred resisted an 
. inclination to go and examine it. Perhaps it was as well that 
he did, for on it was written, 4 In remembrance of our beloved 
nephew Fred Hamilton, killed in action 1918, from the three 
aunts’—they had always written it like that and there was no 
need to change this year, now that there were only two of them 

Dispossessed of Swanton Fred wandered like a shadow 
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round the little streets he had almost made his own, and up the 
lane of his favourite view of the rampart of the downs. The 
green hills lay sleeping in the gentle autumn, stretching out 
their great paws into the brown fields below ; there was strength 
in their backs, as if, were they to bestir themselves, they could 
shake off the few years of a man’s life, or a great war, or the 
history of England itself, with one lazy movement, and resume 
their dreaming. On his way back he passed the White Cottage— 
his aunts were at church and the little house and garden stood 
as the witness of their life and thought, independent—and for 
this Fred was oddly grateful—of himself. His sense of loneli¬ 
ness increased, and to this shadow Swanton seemed to be 
peopled with shadows. As he went down the village street on 
his way to the station again the people were coming out of 
church. Looking up the turning he could see his aunts waiting 
at the lych-gate for Miss Hogg to catch them up. The three 
women waited a few minutes longer and the Rev. F. C. Bannister, 
curate of Harborough, taking temporary duty at Swanton, 
came out of the vestry door and joined them. The life of 
Swanton was going on. 

The 1 Green Dragon ’ was open as he passed it, and through 
the door came the familiar murmurs of conversation. 

‘ Wot’s that, Charlie ? ’ old Tom said. 

4 I said, ’member Nobby ? ’ 

‘ Damn it, man, ’course I know Nobby. Nobby Clarke. 
Cheery little devil. Noo ’im as a nipper.’ 

4 Jes’ the same up the line, Tom. One night when he was on 

patrol the sar’nt-major . . .’ 

Fred found himself standing at the open door, marvelling at 
the unreality of the conversation, when, a man was beside him. 

4 Who are you ? ’ asked Fred. 

4 Oo the ’ell are you ? That’s where ’tis,’ came the answer. 

4 Why, it’s Nobby Clarke. I’ve heard about you. You’re a 
famous man in these parts. I’m Fred Hamilton.’ 

4 Hamilton ? ’ _ . . , 

4 Corporal Hamilton of the Royal Sussex Regiment. 

4 Shake hands, mate. I noo a Hamilton down here, the 
captain, George Hamilton. Served under him. Good sports¬ 
man ’e was. You might be his brother ? ’ 

4 That’s right,’ said Fred. 

4 Well, pleased to meet you, chum. Where did you cop it l * 

"Thank God for you. Nobby. Thank God for a realist. 
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He laughed. ‘ You’re the first man in Swanton to ask me 
that.’ 

4 That’s all right, chum, my name might be on that bleeding 
cross. I’m a Swanton man. I belong here.’ 

4 1 don’t,’ said Fred. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


There is only one train up from Swanton in the afternoon, and 
that must be the train by which old Fred took his final leave of 
Swanton. As he left the station platform in London he noticed 
the boy he had seen there before. The boy was not alone this 
time, but with him there was another, older and more serious- 
looking. The younger boy recognized him and said : 

4 Hallo.’ 

4 Hallo,’ said Fred, 4 you still here ? Who’s this ? ’ 

4 My bruwer.’ 

Fred remembered the story. Two, four, six, eight, ten, 
twelve, thirteen. 

4 1 remember,’ he said, 4 this is number thirteen, I expect.’ 

4 That’s right, mister.’ 

Fred turned to the older boy and noticed him for the first 
time. The exchange of glances was a flash of extraordinary 
recognition. J 


‘ What’s your name, number thirteen ? ’ he asked. 

4 Fred.’ The boy spoke quietly, without the shrill cockney 
accent of his younger brother. J 

Fred Hamilton spoke now with deliberation, and with a faint 
suggestion of a Scotch accent ; his voice was decisive, irre¬ 
sistible ; it was the voice that his comrades in the War had 

{^V 0 r< ?°f ize unde L r the stress of danger, the echo of that 
bmve^ ° f CharaCter that had & wen him his reputation for 

Look,’ he said, 4 I want you to take me to your home You 
can both come if you like.’ y 

y°. un S er L b °y sa »d he would rather stay—he wahted to 
Eft a friend, he said, or perhaps he hoped to get the price of 
the pictures he loved by carrying a suitcase to the bur if hi 

could find two elderly ladiesYravllUng father twasecain 
ofbecause of his fair curly hair an/bluf eyes-and the otter 
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two set out together through the streets, which were quiet and 
dismal on that late November afternoon. 

The younger Fred was an ordinary looking boy,-neither fair 
nor dark, and tall for his age. There were signs of care about 
his dress, as if either he or someone else was beginning to take 
an interest in his personal appearance. Probably he himself, 
because he had recently gone to live away from home and was 
evidently determined to make good. Old Fred asked him 
about his prospects, and by his replies the boy showed that 
without any but the vaguest idea as to what might be ahead of 
him. he had that steadfastness and tenacity which belongs only 
to those who discover in childhood that they have to fight for 
themselves, and that if they don’t no one else will. His foot on 
the ladder, he would not turn back. Fred found himself hoping 
that this boy’s ladder might be well placed and firmly planted. 

‘ How much do you get ? ’ he asked. 

4 Fifteen shillings a week.’ 

4 What do you do with that ? ’ 

4 Send ten to my mother. The rest I keep for myself. 

4 What do you want money for ? ’ . t . . . 

The boy might have been naturally reserved, but suddenly 

he disclosed his i most urgent secret ambition. p 

4 1 want a bicycle.’ The look in his eyes was of the mountaineer 
who gazes on a distant peak. So distant, so inaccessible, and 

yet . . . 

Fred laughed. . , 

4 That’ll take some doing, won’t it:? 

4 If 1 save a shilling a week that’ll be two years. ^1 could get 

a good one for that.’ . * 

4 What would you like to be if you couldI choose 
4 A farmer. That’s what I want to be. D you think it would 

be F P redk!.ew Si nothing about it. ‘ I suppose so if you could get 
a start. Can’t your dad help you ? that it 

WO T «ld “is 
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he’s not my dad, really. Some ladies in the country wrote and 
offered to help me—and 1 went there. Would you like to see 
the name?’ He offered old Fred the grubby piece of paper. 
Old Fred took it, and read it in the half-light. The letters would 
hardly form themselves in his brain. 

Miss Sophy Hamilton, 

White Cottage, 

Swan ton. 


‘ How did you get on there ? * he asked the boy. 

‘ I ran away.’ 

‘ Why did you do that ? ’ 

' I don't know. One day 1 ran away, and got a job in a garage 
here. I don't know why.' 

‘ Are you going back ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I will if they'll take me. I'm going to write to Miss 
Sophy—Aunt Sophy I had to call her.’ 

' Write to her,’ said old Fred, * though I'm afraid she won’t 
answer. But one of the others will. Write again—you'll 
promise me ? ’ 

The voice was so urgent that the boy looked at him in 
amazement. 

‘ Look.’ old Fred went on, 1 look at this.’ He took a pencil 
and on the corner of the paper the boy had given him wrote 
clearly and deliberately, ‘ Fred Hamilton ’ ; then handed the 
paper back to the boy. 

The boy looked at the folded paper curiously. The address 
was concealed. He read the signature. 

Fred Hamilton." Same name as mine,' he grinned 
We're both Fred.’ b 

4 Yes.’ 


Suddenly young Fred smiled, as if he trusted this man. and 
said, All right—I promise. I'll write to them.' 

As he put the paper back in his pocket it occurred to him that 
an he had read was his own scrawled signature. 

They walked on farther, and turned down a narrow street. 
An ugly black fence at the far end showed that it was a blind 

‘ This >s our street,' said the boy. 

in T a h n e H b °K^ St0 , PPed at ° nc of thc houses in the row, and pushed 

d"d Ashe wlnnn. at ,i d00r • ex P ec,in 8 11 to OP™, which it 
urn. as ne went into the passage, he called : 
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‘Mum. You there?’ 

‘Yes. That you, Fred ? ’ 

Mum. there's a gentleman wants to see you.’ 

1 here was a long pause, and the boy wished he could just say 
to his friend, ‘ Come in.’ But he couldn't. Anything might 
be happening inside. 

At last came the words : 

' Ask him to come in.’ 

Fred went into the passage, out of which two doors opened. 
It was narrow, lit only by the light through the open door, and 
had the sour smell of relentless poverty. As he went in one of 
the doors opened and a young woman of about thirty came out. 
She had straight hair, parted in the middle and drawn tightly 
back from her forehead, and in the inadequate light of the 
passage it could be seen that her face was thin and colourless, 
lined round the mouth, and her nose sharpened and white, but 
her brow was unlined and serene above grey-green eyes. Neither 
her dress nor her stockings were clean, and as she came out she 
tidied herself with little touches from unwashed and roughened 
hands. She glanced anxiously at young Fred for a moment, 
and seeing by his face that all was well, turned to th,e stranger. 

The recognition was instantaneous and mutual, and neither 
said a word. As old Fred opened his mouth to speak her name 
‘ Doris,’ he saw in the distance four flashes of light, which 
seemed to illuminate for an instant the murky end of the passage. 

* 

The queer thing about these four flashes was that no sound 
followed them. They came from a battery of four German 
howitzers established under a towering ridge of mountains in 
Macedonia in February 1918. 

It was dusk on a Sunday evening and Corporal Hamilton 
was with his platoon in the trenches, wondering idly what to 
do and what to think about during the tedious hours on duty. 
It was a chilly evening and he stamped about in his overcoat, 
exchanging conversation now and then with his friends. There 
was nothing for any one to do, and peace reigned Occasionally 
there was desultory shelling far away, the explosions rever¬ 
berating in the distant hills. The huge barrier of mountains 
five miles ahead of them lost all definition, save for the massive 
shape against the skyline as dusk fell. Often in the evening an 
enemy battery opposite them used to discharge some perfunctory 
shells and Fred was stifling a yawn when he saw a familiar flash 
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followed by three others in quick succession. During the pause 
of silence he wondered whether the guns happened to be point¬ 
ing towards their sector. His unasked question was soon 
answered by a distant whine, rising to a grinding, rattling scream, 
like the noise of a goods train, then a medley of din as a crump 
bufst harmlessly two hundred yards in front of the lines, fol¬ 
lowed by three others mingling their screams and wallops in a 
welter of disgusting noise. Four huge pillars of dirt shot up 
successively in the half-light. No one took any notice. 

The four flashes of light again. This time the shells trundled 
overhead, tearing the air, to burst two hundred yards behind 
the D Company lines. 

4 Bracketed, by Jesus,’ someone said. 

4 Just about,’ said Fred, and stuck his hands in his overcoat 
pockets. 

Again the four flashes. Someone hummed a tunc. 

‘ When the moonlight flits . . . 

Oh, JESUS CHRIST ALMIGHTY.' 


• . . And in the air Death moans and sings ; 

But Day shall clasp him with strong hands, 

And Night shall fold him in soft wings. 

These were the mysterious flashes to which Fred heard no 
sequel, though others did. Others heard the shatter and the 
silence ; others heard the dismal call, ‘ Stretcher-bearers ’ ; 
others later heard a cockney R.A.M.C. orderly say, ‘ Look at 
this one, mate. ’Arf his-’ead orf.’ And an untidy long¬ 

haired private of the corps said, ‘ He should have died hereafter ’ 
Old Fred heard no brutal noise, but in the distance the sound 
ot church bells ringing for evening service. It was a golden 
evening in late August, and the sun was still beating warmly on 

^ CO 'I! fie1 ^ Where he was sittin §- The wheat had been cut 
and gathered into stooks which stood dotted over the field with 

.^ h y shaved stubble between them. A narrow footpath 

mathem^. vTh d6n ha , rd u Cr ° SSed the field diagonally—not as a 
Httul 1 diagonal, because there were occasional irrelevant 

wlc K hU ^? n tW1StS and kinks in il ’ and in one or two places it 
was buried temporarily beneath a new stock. F 

undulating field and the path that crossed it 

towu farm U ' ack that ,ed to the vil,a S e with its square- 
71“ among the trees. Beyond the village the ground 
ose again to the cliff edges except in -one direction where a 
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huge ' V ’ of the sea could be seen glimmering, sometimes blue, 
sometimes while, according to the fall of the sun’s rays. At 
night the top of this ‘ V ’ would become a sombre line, inking 
the sky. 

This glimpse of the sea, combined with the feeling of the sea 
behind the cliffs, lent an added excitement and glamour to the 
landscape, and to one lying in the cornfield, as Fred was, and 
seeing the mysterious horizon with the tall cornsheaves framing 
it, the effect was of being a witness at the fusion of two elements. 

The girl beside him was inaccurately reading the cricket 
scores out of Saturday's paper—being a long way from London, 
and before the War, there was no question of a Sunday paper- 
leaning back against a straw stack. Not that she was in the 
least interested in cricket, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that she spelled out the names, but this queer London boy, so 
much less direct in his demands than the country boys she knew, 
had asked her to do it, and she could see no objection if it 
amused him. It was not, however, her idea of courting on 
Sunday evening and she hoped that events would soon take a 


more normal course. 

She was eighteen and in domestic service. It was a trial to 
her that her flaxen hair was so straight, but in worrying about 
it she must have had feminine criticism in mind, because none 
of the local boys had ever raised any objection, nor had this 
Fred who had picked her up on his holiday. He was over 
twenty-one, she supposed, and she was much taken with his 
quiet manner and with the deference he showed her. She wished 
that the party of four in which the affair had started one evening 
had kept together—a friend of Fred’s had been on holiday 
with him, and she had been accompanied as usual byex¬ 
ceedingly plain-girl who was her bosom friend and 
it- didn't work out like that, and she found herself by the end of 
the week dealing with Fred single-handed. Dons, her name ^as. 
That was all she ever told Fred. That Fred was in love he never 
had any doubt. His torture was his inability to transport Dons 
to the romantic heights where he found himself. She, however, 
did not want the touch of her hand, the turn of her head, to 
be magic casements, but was prepared to offer these amenities 

31 “rm^nd scented in the field and the distant be., 
ringing for evensong; added their gentle melancholy. She was 
tired of reading and she said : 
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‘ Kiss me, Fred.’ 

She did not make the mistake of smiling, and he did so. 

They drew apart, awestruck at the forces of passion awakened, 
then for each there seemed to be nothing in the world but the 
other's body and mind—no sea, no sky, no sun. It was she 
who made the final parting, leaving him alone in the dark as 
they walked home. * 

• _ # 

At last old Fred, having seen the flashes, heard the noise he 

had been awaiting—the sound of the shell that killed him. 

The sound was a bang at the end of a passage in a London 
slum, that dingy passage at the end of which four flashes of 
light seemed to illuminate Doris's face ; the sound was a distant 

sequel to that one action which Fred Hud kept secret in his heart,- 

beneath the thousand gallant and unselfish actions that won 
him his reputation as a soldier, that one action which, though 
he could not accept it himself, secured his immortality ; for 
the sound was the bang of a door slammed carelessly by a boy, 
and the sound old Fred heard, the banging of the door, was 
made by his son. 


